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Magazine Chat 


If a man cannot quit bad 
habits on December 21, it 13 
not likely he can quit them on 
December 31* There is no 
magic in the calendar* And yet 
the new year brings an oppor- 
tunity for inventory which is 
not unwelcome to the union or 
to this publication. 


Nineteen thirty-six has been 
a busy year* It has brought 
crowded days and crowded 
months, and it has brought a 
crowded publication* We can 
remember no year during the 
last 10 in which good articles, 
both from our correspondents 
and our able contributors, have 
Bowed so regularly and so 
freely* Our problem has been, 
not so much *'What shall we put 
into the Journal?*' as “What 
shall we leave out of the 
Journal?’* 


We believe too that this pub- 
lication has made new friends 
during this turbulent year* Fol- 
lowing its ideal of dispassionate 
thinking, passionate inquiry, 
and a true regard of fads and 
their right relation, it has not 
lost itself in fumy attacks on 
persons nor in ephemeral ques- 
tions. It has fought to play a 
man's part, so to speak, in the 
affairs of the labor world and 
make a true contribution to any 
struggle in changing concepts, 
changing standards, and new 
ideas* 


Requests for this publication 
have increased from subscribers 
outside the immediate organisa- 
tion and in foreign countries* 
It has been quoted more widely 
than ever. It has not lost its 
balance, however, knowing there 
are so many areas still to be 
won and so many new goals to 
be reached before it can attain 
to that standard of excellence 
to which it has set its aim* 


It might be better if we did 
not say these things about our 
favorite child, but oecasumally 
it is good to take stock of our- 
selves* The New Year of 1937 
promises to present as many 
complexities as the old year# and 
probably more* We shall be so 
busy facing the tangled skein of 
practical problems that we shall 
not have time to preen ourselves 
or to sit back and appreciate 
after the manner of the egoist. 
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Untlomimd uid llmlirwoad 



A Man Rides Up Pennsylvania Avenue 

A man rides up Pennsylvania Avenue 
f But he moves across the pages of history, also 
Into the vision of a world 

He is a simple man. 

(But he holds the hopes of millions 
In his cordial hands. 

He partakes of their bitter bread and tears. 

Within his eyes, their dreams are lurking,) 

He is a kindly man, 

(Somehow those who see most clearly 

The awful realities of the world, with fearless heart. 

Can laugh most graciously,) 

He is a figure, tall and proud, 

(How is it, may I ask, can this aristocrat 
Walk so within the hearts of toiler. s? 

How is it, can this proud man 
Move so in tune with pedestriansi" 

Why, Why? May / ask. 

Can he know them, and be known by them?) 

He is human, 

(Yes, secret of the truly great, wy brother! 

There are no barriers between hearts 

Which keep themselves simple, kindly, proud and human.) 

A man rides up Pennsylvania Avenue 
(In a glow, he rides, and in a dream. 

Into the hearts and minds of millions.) 
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Hitherto Unconsidered Matters in Dispute 


L Stating the Issue 

T oss a coin into the air and it comes 
down heads or tails. The reverse is 
true of the question now agitatinj' 
American labor. View it from whatever 
one may^ it has but one face. If 
a union is built up on the industrial prin* 
ciple, there still remains the problem as 
In the relationship of unskilled, semi- 
ski I led, and skilled workers within an 
orj^anization. Build a union upon the 
craft principle and the same preljlem 
presents itself, that is, the relationship 
of skilled workers to semi-skilled and 
unskilled. 

In the present controversy, no pi’o- 
posal for organ isjinji!' the mass protlncdion 
industries has taken into consideration 
the aims, aspirations and problems of 
the skilled workers. It is only to a de- 
gree true to declare that the unskilled, 
the semiskilled untl skilled workers in 
any given industry have the same eco- 
nomic status, the same technical status 
and the same proldems. 

The crux of the issue therefore as 
between indualrial unions and craft 
unions turns upon the question as to 
what relationship skilled workers ahull 
have to unskilled* 

In the automobile industry close esti- 
mates place the skilled worker at 15 per 
cent of the aiiproxirnately 450,000 em- 
ployees. The other 85 per cent are di- 
vided into varying degrees of accomplish- 
ment, scaling flown to Jobs that can be 
learjiefl with In a week or two weeks. 

In tbe Tennessee Valley Authority, 
wdiich is a com bin at ion construction and 
production Job, the proportion of skilled 
ruTis 45 per cent, and the other 55 per 
cent are divided as between semi-skilled 
and unskilled. It is useless to contend 
that industrial democracy is accomplished 
merely by forming the unskilled into an 
organization and then forcing the tech- 
niques and economic aims of these 
workers upon the skilled, any more than 
industrial democrucy is accomplished 
by the creation of a union of skilled 
workers that does not permit tbe en- 
trance of semi-skilled and unskilled Into 
its organization. The problem, therefore, 
that lies before American labor is not a 
problem of policy much as a problem 
of administration. 

This has been vividly pointed out by 
the IlHtioia State Federation of Laboi% 
In the Illinois declaration these remark* 
able and incisive statements occur: 

“It is our opinion that the whole prob- 


Issues as between crafts and 
industrial unions remains the 
same no matter from which end 
it is approached. Must be re- 
solved by old -new approach. 


km is largely one of administration, of 
dally efTmt and work and nianagement. 
The discirssion and conferences by the 
leaders, the exercise of tolerance and 
patience, the calm interchange of opin- 
ions and views, various possible forms of 
experimental activities, and in general 
the closer contact, between the leaders 
of our various organizations within the 
American Federation of Labor, rather 
than defiance on one hand and penalties 
on the olliet, would lead to workable 
plans to which all might give whole- 
h e arte d co-op er ati on . ^ ' 

In short, American labor can vote for 
industrial den. .cracy but it can not vote 
as to how industrial democracy can be 
accomEJlished in all its complex ways* 
This must be left to the administrators 
of the policy. 

11. Automobiles as Laboratory 

The automobile industry as a mass 
production industry can well be viewed 
in this connection as a laboratory. Here 
is an industry in which the following 
experiments have taken place during the 
last few years : 

1. The sotting up of a craft union 
which has closed its doors tightly against 
the entrance of all other types of labor. 

2. The organization of a craft union 
that has oponotl its doors to every otlier 
w^oi ker in the industry* 

3. The organization of an j to in stria! 
union that has kept so close to manage- 
ment that U has been called an outside 
company union. 

4. The organization of a plant union, 

5. The organization of company 
unions. 

In short, every type of labor organi- 
zation has si) vn itself within the auto- 
mobile industry and all have made their 
hid for the workers of this industry, 
and all have failed to organize this in- 
dustry. It would seem that the sensible 
coticluHion from these experiments would 
be that there are some other causes 
than the form of a union — -the cdiaruetor 
of the union structure — forbidding the 
successful organization of the automo- 
bile industry* One may condude that it 


is due to the fluctuating character of the 
porsonnol; duo to aggressive and belli- 
gerent opposition of management to 
u n 1 0 n 0 r g an i zat ion; due t<) t h e ch ar ac- 
tor of the automobile industry itself"; 
and due, no doubt, to the inaldHty as yet 
of any organization to find the formula 
that can accomplish the organization of 
the automobile industry. 

The automobile industry is in reality 
a federation of industries. It is not an 
industry in any real sense — but a 
collection t f industries. In 1934 in mo- 
tor vehicle manufacture alone, there 
were approximately 273,000 employees, 
and in |>arts and body factories, 145,000 
employees. Seventy per cent of these 
factories were centered in and around 
Detroit. The major interests controlling 
this vast and farflung industrial empire 
were General Motors, FonI and Chrysler, 
The eight next largest maniifacturers 
control led only 8.4 per cent of the out- 
put, More than any other industry, the 
automobile Industry has aitracted great 
reserves of unemployed men froTU which 
nan he recruited constantly the diminish- 
ing woiking force* Machinery constantly 
replaces skilL 

The report. of the NRA in the auto- 
mobile industry points out that the use 
of the photo electric cell in certain op- 
enitions permits the cell to automatically 
select and sort a given number of pins, 
a task which formerly required from 15 
to 25 men. By the elimination of wood 
parts, one body manufacturer closed his 
entire wood mill, displacing 3,000 men 
employed in this department. 

Another authority is responsible for 
the statement that one major automobile 
manufacturer in 1930 produced one car 
for eacii 24 men employe<l. This same 
manufacturer now produces one car for 
each Id men employed* Twenty-one 
craft unions are in some way involved in 
the production of motor vehicles, motor 
parts and bodies. The key tasks in the 
industry are perfonned by tool and die 
makers, pattern makers, hammer men 
and ding men. Ding men are experts 
who take dents out of fenders without 
breaking enamel and p^iint* These key 
workers ai e paid from 20 to 25 per cent 
higher wages than the semi-skilled and 
unskilled and they can not be readily 
replaced by management. 

Mo till ew Smith, president of the Me- 
chanics Education Society of America, 
the craft union in the automobile indus- 
try, is authority for the Htntement that 
the automobile industry is not strictly 
an in<lusLry at all* lie points out that 
General Motors makes aeroplane en- 
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gines, radio and Delco motors as well as 
automobiles. All of the automobile fac- 
tories are potential aeroplane and mu- 
nition plants. 

Mr. Smith is also authority for the 
statement that skill as a commodity in 
Detroit and other automobile centers is 
on the increase. Some of the automo- 
bile firms are operating apprentice 
classes for skilled workers^ Mr. Smith 
attributes this growth in the demand for 
skilled labor principally to the fact that 
low price cars are now machined to 
greater speed and accuracy. The 1936 
low price car costing S600 is made to 
closer limits than $6^000 custom built 
car manufactured in 1934. 

It is pertinent to this discussion to 
get Mr, Smith's views not only of the 
automobile industry but the problem of 
the unionist. Mr. Smith is an English- 
born labor man. He has wide experience 
in the industrial Held. His union has 
been a militant union. He takes the 
position as he himself says as follows: 

“The G. L O. dispute with the A. P. 
of L. executive council has stimulated 
discussion on labor organization but as 
yet there is no stampede of the workers 
to join up with any unions. Many work- 
ers feel that a large union as Lewis' 
United Mine Workers is rather ridiculous 
if it is used for purely collective bargain- 
ing on the industrial field. Its numerical 
strength makes it a political force and as 
the larger objectives of labor unions are 
political, naturally, more and more of a 
big union's activity is centered on this 
field. It is not just an accident that 
many powerful labor unions have their 
headquarters in Washington. I). C. Once 
a union with limited jurisdiction clecides 
that its future lies in the political arena, 
the next step is to break down all juris- 
dictional barriers to membership and 
take in all who have a vote in city, state 
or federal elections. The C. L 0. is 
seen as the first real attempt of the 
labor unions to use their potential politi- 
cal power. This is the real cleavage be- 
tween Green and Lewis. One believes 
that labor unions should restrict them- 
selves to preserving a balance between 
wages anti what they call reasonable 
returns to industry, while the other has 
political ideals or ambitions. It is ironi- 
cal that Just when a labor union is strong 
enough to obtain concessions from the 
employers, then these concessions be- 
come ridiculous ’when judged from the 
standpoint of the concessions that could 
be obtained by using the political 
strength of the labor unions. 

“If our analysis of the situation is 
correct, then labor unions will have to 
get a daily press of their own, otherwise 
their huge numbers will be more or less 
impotent politically. All this presumes 
more thought being given to social 
theory by labor unions and their leaders. 
To us the burning indignation of John 
L. Lewis against William Green is just 
air-conditioning to make the atmosphere 
right for Lewis' nomination for United 
States President, in 1940, by an Ameri- 
can Labor PaT-ty subsidized by the un- 
ions now in the C. L 0. 

“In the meantime Detroit goes on 
making automobiles." 


III. Character of Modem 
Industry 

The real confiict as between workers 
and management in a modern industry 
like the automobile industry is over a 
question not only of wages and hours 
but over the question of technology. 
Technology is a broad term to describe 
the techniques of industry and implies 
the vested interests that management 
has in blue prints, charts, engineering 
information, trade secrets and the sci- 
ence of production. The introduction of 
more and more machinery has given man- 
agement a greater control of technology. 
This is the real meaning of disappearance 
of skills in modern industry. Skill is a 
fonn of technology. When a worker has 
his skill he controls some segment of 
management practice. He is not the 
complete creature of management. He 
approaches more nearly the boss's func- 
tion* He has something the boss wants 
- — something that the boss must have. 

If all the workers in the vast produc- 
tion industry were so equipped, the prob- 
lem of organization would be much 
simpler, as would the task of negoti- 
ation with management. This skill is 
usually incorporated into a machine and 
back somewhere in an office an engineer 
does the direction of the machine and 
the worker is merely an adjunct to the 
machine. 

This brings up the question of the 
kind of industrial relations which we 
have in a mass production industry. One 
view might be called the mass pressure 
view. It rests upon the theory that if 
you could organize every one of the 
skilless workers in a given industry and 
reach them with enough union propa- 
ganda so that they could act in harmony, 
they could bring enough mass force to 
bear upon management to get higher 
wages, shorter hours and better working 
conditions. Unfortunately, industrial 
relations do not proceed merely upon 
the questions of hours, wages and work- 
ing conditions. An infinite number of 
other matters fall within the purview 
of industrial relations. 

One has merely to turn to the record 
of the unions upon the railroads during 
the last 10 years to understand that co- 
operation or negotiation with manage- 
ment rests upon a series of processes and 
insights on the part of the workers that 
are technical rather than purely eco- 
nomic. If it were possible to organize 
every mass production industry into a 
harmonious whole, then it would be pos- 
sible to secure higher wages, shorter 
hours and better working conditions. 
But unless this mass of workers were 
capable of employing the engineering 
method of sharing the views of manage- 
ment, unless this mass of workers were 
able to set up processes by which it 
could pass upon the techniques of indus- 
try, that union would be a failure in 
modern industry. 

The craft unions— because they have 
within their ranks skilled men who have 
a hold upon management processes- — 
have been able to meet management 
face to face across the conference table. 
It is for this reason that numbers of 


skilled workers within a given industry 
do not necessarily measure the force of 
skilled workers in that industry. In 
other words, to use a phrase from statis- 
tics, the skilled workers in a given in- 
dustry should be weighted with respect 
to the unskilled. They may be few in 
numbers but they are more important in 
negotiation and oven in the use of eco- 
nomic pressure upon management. Any 
labor man knoivs these to be facts. 

Select any industry and it is possible 
to find within that industry skilled men 
who are able to paralyze that industry 
without the aid of the unskilled. Thus 
the die and pattern makers in the auto- 
mobile industry have been able to carry 
on strikes and win objectives without 
the aid of the 85 per cent, but the 85 
per cent of the unskilled can not carry 
on such a strike without the skilled. 
This, we believe, is the proper weighting 
of the tw^o groups of workers in any 
given industry and upon this relationship 
should be based any view of what kind 
of structure labor should elect in facing 
the problem of organizing mass produc- 
tion industries, and in carrying on the 
process of industrial democracy. If the 
85 per cent of the unskilled in any given 
industry should arbitrarily say this is 
our imiustry and the 15 per cent of 
skilled shall do as we wish to do because 
of the preponderance of votes which we 
have, they would not succeed because the 
skilled workers if they chose could se- 
cede from the organization, make their 
own terms with management, or even 
go over to management and fare better 
than they could by being obedient to the 
coercive methods of the majority. 

This, therefore, brings us back to our 
original premise, namely, that the w^hole 
issue now before American labor turns 
upon the que tion of what .shall be the 
proper relationship between skilled and 
unskilled workers, and this issue must be 
settled in terms of two great motives, 
namely, what will the individual worker 
get out of the organization, and what 
can that organization contribute to in- 
dustrial society in general? 

IV* Technical Issues Involved 

In the main then a labor organization 
has two functions to perform for its 
members : 

a. To get higher wages, shorter hours, 
and better working conditions. 

b. To contribute to the techniques of 
any given industry. 

In the main mass action or industrial 
pressure can secure better wages, shorter 
hours and better working conditions. But 
even here the experience of the last 60 
years has produced techniques that are 
not at all pressure techniques. Organ- 
ized labor has resorted more and more 
to the conference table, the presentation 
of facts and evidence, the use of pre- 
pared briefs, and the art of persuasion 
to win its economic aims than it has re- 
sorted to the strike theory. Most of the 
strikes that have been carried on have 
been carried on for the recognition of 
organization and not for economic rea- 
sons. In short, even here the methods of 
the craft and possession of skills and 
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management pro- 
cesses in the hands 
of the workers have 
superseded mere 
force and mere eco- 
nomic pressure- It 
is unthinkable that 
labor should wish to 
turn back the dock 
of progress toward 
ushering in an era 
where merely the 
biggest club is to 
determine the issue 
— except in times of 
real emergency. It 
should seem, there- 
fore, that that in- 
dustry is fortunate 
that has within its 
ranks a goodly body 
of skilled men who 
are capable of 
speaking for the 
mass of workers in 
terms of manage- 
ment techuiiiues. 

The finest example 
of this has been on 
the American rail- 
roads. Unskilled 
workers should rec- 
ognize these facts. Skilled workers 
may well recognize the fact that the 
larger aims of the labor movement are 
to disperse widely the benefits derived 
from organization. Skill enables a man 
to achieve a favorable position in indus- 
try, It does not apparently mean that 
he should not wish to extend to his less 
favored fellow worker the benefits of 
that skill. 

V. Jobs in Modern Industry 

No one has oflequately examined in- 
dustry to discern its real character- 
There is probably more skill and more 
science left in even mass production in- 
dustries than might be supposed. The 
electrical industry for instance is de- 
manding more and more knowledge on 
the part of its workers, except in certain 
manufactiii'lng branches, than it for- 
merly did- The switchboard operator in 
the poTver field, for instance, may be 
ranked with the grade of a junior 
engineer, 

Walter Polakov, in his book “The 
Power Age/* describes the difference be- 
tween modern and handicraft industry. 

“Visit a large power plant. The fire- 
man who stokes 2,000 lbs, of coal per 
hour into the blazing furnace door and 
fishes out the huge, white-hot clinkerfi 
with a long, heavy iron hook, is no more, 
The coal passer 'wheeling in coal from 
the yard is gone- The coal is unloaded 
and evenly deposited in the buukets by 
a man in an observation cabin, who 
manipulates switches and levers, and 
'With uncanny precision does the back- 
breaking job of yore (only yesterday, to 
be surel). He unloads and transports 
from the river bank to the boiler room 
t^vo tons or more a minute, with less 
physical exertion than \vb.s needed to 
handle one hundredth part of the load 
by the old methods. The old-fashioned 
fireman I'a transformed into a combus- 


tion engineer, who burns 100,000 lbs, of 
finely pulverized coal per hour under the 
boiler by nianipuhiting electric switches 
and pushing remote control buttons, 
when and as the indications of the dials 
on his instrument panels signal him. He 
observes the chemical composition of 
gases, he watches the rise and fall of 
temperatures in various parts of the fur- 
nace and boiler, he regulates the fiow of 
air and of water, he adjusts the mixture 
of coal and air — all by vigilant attention 
to his instruments, by correct interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of every change in 
the position of the pointers and chart 
readings, and by quick adjustTnent, by a 
touch of this or that control. The neces- 
sary conditions are not established by 
rule-of-thumb, nor sanctioned by a 
tradition of the ti'ade, but -standard- 
ized after Uioroiigh scientific tests and 
research/* 

This alone implies that mere mas-s 
oconomic pressure can not be expected 
to carry a labor union very far oven in 
mass production industries. The set-up 
must be far more -subtle and far more 
intellect ualized, 

VI. Functions in Modern 
Industry 

So long as there are skilled functions 
in industry one may expect to see work- 
ers gravitate around that function into 
a craft. Their problems will be differ- 
ent, their techniques will be differ- 
ent, they will have a stronger bond of 
cohesion than mere mass production 
workers- It will make no difference 
whether by an allusion of terms these 
functions, which have been called craft 
functions, be called something else under 
the industrial union form or not- Terms 
make no difference- Take the building 
trades. There are IS separate functions 
that go into the making of a piece of 


pqn^t^rugtipjn^ These 
are real function Sr— 
not fictitious func- 
tions, If the indus- 
trial union idea 
were carried into 
the building field 
and if we had a 
building trades in- 
dustrial union, the 
crafts composing 
this organization 
would ixecessarily be 
still distinct and be 
divided into depart- 
ments, Merely to 
call them a depart- 
ment does not 
change the function 
nor the relationship 
of each respective 
function to the con- 
struction job. To 
many naive minds 
changing a term 
does change a situa- 
tion, but to reflec- 
tive people terms do 
not change situa- 
tions- The situation 
must change per se. 
All of this anal- 
y-sis merely leads us back to our major 
premise that the principal issue now 
before American labor is the question 
ns to the relationship of skilled, the semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, Ter- 
minoltigy does not solve this problem- Tt 
is certainly not solved by lumping all 
the w'orkers in any given industry to- 
gether- What is needed is a technique — 
a working formula of co-operation. In 
other words, the problem as stated is a 
problem of administration- 

VI L Principle of Co-operation 

The formula for co-operation among 
craft unions is federation. This is 
'worked out perfectly on the railroads 
and in other industries, though in the 
building trades field the federation has 
not always proved to be a complete suc- 
cess- Whether this is due to the struc- 
ture of the federation or to other causes 
docs not here concern us- Industrial 
uniunism might hu defined as a new pro- 
poHid for federation including within the 
federation groups of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers. Craftsmen could easily 
be made to accept semi-skiiJed and un- 
skilled workers as they do by calling 
them apprentices and helpers. 

Federations must be adapted to the 
peculiar character of the industry in 
which they are to be applied. Industries 
differ widely. Certainly the textile in- 
dustry as presently organized in the so- 
called industrial union is nothing more 
nor less than a loose federation of organ- 
ized groups of varying degrees of skill. 
It has been pointed out frequently dur- 
ing the present controversy that the 
Ladies Garment Workers union, a so- 
called industrial union, is in reality a 
craft union; the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, a so-called 
craft union, is semi-industrial. The in- 
f Continued on pa] 2 :e 3T) 
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Labor Bill Dwindles More and Mo 


re 


G rumblings on the part of indus- 
try against the new national social 
security prog^ram, having subsided 
for. a while after Congress had enacted 
if into lawi are again becoming audible. 
Now that the time has come to start 
payingj a few last protests rise feebly to 
our ears. 

Just why industry should raise such a 
squawk over the matter (when it is com- 
monly admitted that it expects to pass 
its contributions to federal old age and 
unempioyment insurance funds back to 
its customers in the form of higher 
prices) remains a mystery to us. Ac- 
tually it is Willie the Worker, Willie the 
Consumer and Willie the Taxpayer who 
will bear the brunt of the burden. And 
they are all pretty much the same Willie, 
We suspect that the real reason for 
industry’s objections is not the cost at 
all, but rather a fear of losing its whip- 
hand over labor, once the ancient spec- 
ters of unemployment, superannuation 
and similar disasters are removed from 
the horizon. For even in industries in 
which 60 per cent of the total output goes 
to labor in the form of payrolls, the com- 
bined old age and unemployment insur- 
ance texes which must be paid, starting 
January 1, 1937, will amount to only 
1 ^ cents per dollar of the output! 

And when we learn that in many of 
our leading industries the returns for 
labor amount to only four or five per 
cent of the total, wo wonder indeed. 
Even in the vast automobile industry 
labor costs are equivalent to only 10 per 
cent of the value of the trucks and 
cars produced. 

Bankers Do Research 

Recently there came to our at- 
tention a little circular put out by 
Weingarten & Company, a New 
York investment banking house- 
In the interest of its clients Wein- 
garten & Company observes that 
industries which must pay a rela- 
tively high percentage of their 
total costs for wages will be more 
seriously handicapped by the new 
3 per cent tax on payrolls than in- 
dustries which spend but a small 
proportion of total costs for wages 
and a larger proportion for mate- 
rials and upkeep on equipment. 

Through implication the firm 
suggests that hereafter the wise 
investor will put his money into in- 
dustries which require relatively 
small expenditures for labor and 
the wise industry will endeavor te 
squeeze down the proportion of 
labor costs to total output, if they 
would protect themselves fi’om the 
ravages of the social security 
program. 

The concern helpfully presents 
its clients with the following table, 
showing what percentage of the 
output for leading industries actu- 
ally goes to the wage earners man- 
ufacturing the products or produc- 
ing the service involved. 


Mass production under machine 
technique reduces man power 
costs to trifling items. Why 
should industry complain? Social 
Security reveals facts* 


tjahor Ct>«f 
(i^er 


Sugar refinmg 3.8 

Copper mining . 3.9 

Dairy products — 4.S 

Smelting and refining 5.6 

Meat packing 6.2 

Cigarettes 6.2 

Petroleum . 6.6 

Chemicals (general) 9.9 

Automobile manufacturing . ^ „ 10.0 

Can manufacturing 12.5 

Tires 16,5 

Department stores . 17.8 

Automobile accessories 20.0 

Iron and steel products (averaged)- 21.0 

Agricultural Implements . 22.7 

Railroad equipment — ^locotnotivea 25.3 

Railroad equipment — cars ... 26.6 

Railroads _ . 50.2 


**Now it is obvious,” advises Wein- 
garten & Company, ‘‘that rising volume 
can operate to reduce these percentages 
and in addition labor-saving devices and 
improved mechanical production facili- 
ties (see cigarettes, above) can also 
bring about substantial reductions. . , • 


The foregoing table indicates the indus- 
tries that proportionately will have less 
difficulty in absorbing present and fu- 
ture social security taxes on payrolls.” 

WagoB Take Big Drop 

So intrigued were we to note that half 
of the industries listed had labor cost 
ratios of 10 per cent or less that we 
lifted down from the shelf and dusted off 
a copy of the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1936 (the latest avail- 
able), sharpened up our pencils and set 
about doing a little computation and 
cogitation. 

The Statistical Abstract is a handy lit- 
tle volume which contains in compact 
form practically all of the most com- 
monly used figures compiled by the gov- 
ernment. In it we busily looked up all 
the industries mentioned in Weingarten 
& Company’s letter. Carefully we noted 
down (1) the average number of wage 
earners in the industry and (2) the total 
sum of wages paid out by the industry. 

Very laboriously, then, we set to and 
divided the total wages by the total num- 
ber of employees for each industry, thus 
obtaining the average annual earnings 
of the workers. We did this for two 
years, 1929 and 1933, in order to get 
some idea of the range within which 
average earnings fell in good and bad 
years. 

Below is the result of our most dili- 
gent efforts. We cordially invite your 
inspection, 

Av&rage 
Yeariy 
Ear^iings 
JBB9 I93S 

Sugar refining 11.283 |1,065 

Copper mining 1,646 

Smelting and refining 1,66$ 933 

Meat packing 1,354 992 

Cigarettes 870 614 

Petroleum (refining) 1,628 1,300 

Chemlealfi (general) 1,290 964 

Automobile manufacturing 1,622 1,060 

Can manufacturing (and 

other tinware) 1,212 972 

rired 1,626 1,033 

Department stores 1,280 1,061 

Motor vehide bodies and 

parts 1,066 1,018 

Iron and steel products 

(other than crude) 1,409 867 

Agricultural implements-. 1,416 882 

1.029 785 

1,031 
1,446 

A few of the industries stumped 
us, notably “Copper mining,” first, 
because the figures w'e found for 
copper mining indicated a labor 
cost more in the neighborhood of 
50 per cent of the total value of 
copper produced than the meager 
3.9 per cent claimed by Weingar- 
ten ^ Company; and second, be- 
cause lhei’6 weren’t any figures for 
1933 anyway. 

“Dairy products” also bothered 
us for a while, because we couldn’t 
(Con E tiiiaHl an piici* 37) 
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Note of Unity Strongly Stressed 


I T is a matter of common knowledge 
that the electrical industry is broken 
into non-co-operative units. What 
co-operation there is may be described 
as cash co-operation, that is, minimum 
necessary for carrying on the business 
of the industry. There is the telephone 
section and utility section, the manufac- 
turing section, the wholesaling section, 
the jobbing section, the contracting sec- 
tion and labor. 

Sporadic efforts have been made to 
bring about industry co-operation in 
contrast to cash co-operation* At times 
success seems certain but has been 
headed off usually by powerful selfish 
interests who believe they can achieve 
more due to their preferred position by 
separating the units rather than building 
a federation of co-operation* This has 
been changed somewhat this past year by 
action of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, in co-operation with 
manufacturers* These manufacturers 
have elected to deal 1 00 per cent with 
the union. This means that jobbers, 
wholesalers and electrical contractors 
who wish to purchase union-made ma- 
terials for wiring installations can se- 
cure them* A surprising friendly re- 
sponse to this situation has been regis^ 
tered throughout the United States* Vol- 
untary co-operation within this section 
has been most cTatifying, it is reported 
by Dan W* Tracy, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers* 

The list of co-operating manufac- 
turers is : 

Conduit Fittings 

Arrow Conduit Fitting Co*, 419 La- 
fayette, New^ York City. 

Switchboard Shops 

Automatic Switch Co*, 154 Grand St*, 
New York City* 

Cole Electric Products Co., 4300 Cres- 
cent St*, Long Island City, N* Y. 

Empire Switchboard Co*, 28th SL and 
4 th Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

L T* Friedman Co., 53 Mercer St., 
New York City. 

Federal Electric Products Co., 14 Ave* 
L, Newark* N* J* 

Lexington Electric Products Co,, 103 
Park Ave*, New York City. 

BletropoUtan Electx'ic IVifg* Co*, East 
Ave*, Long Island City, N, Y. 

Royal Switchboard Co., 130 West 3rd 
St*, New York City. 

Standard Svritch board Co., 134 Noll 
St., Brooklyn, N* Y. 

Signal Appliance Shops 
Auth Electrical Specialty Co., 422 East 
53rd St., New York City. 

L* J, Loeffier, Inc., 317 West 40th St, 
New York City* 

Stanley & Patterson, 150 Varick St., 
New York City. 

Wire and Cable Shops 

Circle Wire ^ Cable Corp., Woodward 
^ Flushing Aves*, Brooklyn, N* Y, 


Something new in electrical in- 
dustry achieved by organization 
of wire manufactures. Clear line 
of unity between all sections of 
industry. 


Standard Electric Equipment Co., 
3030 Northern Blvd., Long Island City, 
New York. 

Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Dry 
Harbor Road and Cooper Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y* 


Concrete Boxes and AIL Types of 
Outlet Boxes 

Knight Electric Specialty Co,, Mor- 
ton St., Brooklyn. 


Miscellaneous 

Brenk Electric Co., 549 Fulton St*, 
Chicago. 

Chicago Switchboard Mfg, Co*, 426 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. 

Cregier Elec. Mfg, Co*, 609 W. Lake 
St., Chicago. 

Electric Steel Box & Mfg* Co*, 500 S* 
Thro op St., Chicago. 

Reuben A, Erickson, 3645 Elston Ave,, 
Chicago* 

Hub Electric Co*, 2225 Grand Ave., 
Chicago* 

Major Equipment Co*, 4603 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago* 

Gus Berthold Electric Co., 551 W* 
Monroe St., Chicago. 

Marquette Electric Co*, 311 N* Des- 
Plaines St, Chicago. 

C. J. Peterson & Co*, 725 W, Fulton 
St,, Chicago. 



TYPE OF LABEL 


Switchboard ,App* Co., 2305 W* Erie 
St, Chicago. 

The epic story of organization which 
began two years ago began in discour- 
agement. Take New York City for 
example* The Ne%v York Local of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers had literally thousands of its 
men out of work* The field of com- 
mercial construction w^as flat. The hope 
of recovering a billion dollar market for 
electrical construction appeared slim. At 
the same time employees in manufac- 
turing establishments "were restle.ss* 
Their w‘ages had been raised somewhat 
by the coming of NR A, but xvhen NR A 
disappeared these wages fell sharply. 
Men in the manufacturing field "were 
making as little as $11 and $12 a week* 
In order to make this starvation wage 
they were working 4 9 ^ hours a week. 

Local No* 3, under the leadership of 
Harry Van Arsdale, business manager, 
and Gerald Duffy, special business agent 
assigned to the manufacturing field, 
made a survey of the manufacturing 
branch of the industry and decided that 
every effort must be made to expand the 
force of the union into this source area 
of the industry* It was not smooth sail- 
ing* The developing story reveals that 
some of the manufacturers were averse 
to organization and the old enemies of 
organized labor, headed by Walter Gor- 
don Merritt, sought by threats against 
employers and by legal technicalities to 
head off organization. 

The leaders in the organization move- 
ment called upon volunteers wdthin the 
union. Circulars were distributed to the 
shops morning and evening and organi- 
zation meetings were held* Shop com- 
mittees w'ere selected to carry on the 
organization work within the plants. 
Educational work was not neglected* 
Employees’ problems were frankly dis- 
cussed* As the great organization drive 
developed* employers fell into line and 
some of them cordially received union 
representatives* Agreements were nego- 
tiated and signed. The first signed 
agreement occurred March 21, 1934 ^ in 
the face of a company union plan 
launched by the Merritt crowd. This 
signed agreement called for closed shop 
and 3G-hour week* time and a half for 
overtime, a shop stexvard in each shop* 
a joint conference committee and a 
wage scale that gave foremen SI *05 an 
hour, journeymen 90 cents an hour, 
helpers 60 cents an hour. This wage 
schedule represented a 35 per cent blan- 
ket increase for the majority of workers. 
Since the signing of the first agreement , 
the schedule of rabses has been further 
advanced so that the scale now reads 
$1*3714 for foremen, $1*10 for journey- 
men, 77 cents for advanced helpers and 
55 cents for first year helpers. 

Commenting upon the meaning of this 
great advance of the union into the 
manufacturing field, Mr. Duffy has this 
to say: 


(Conllnued on S7) 
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Down Goes Job Opportunity 


By Ehchical PVork^rs Journal* s Housing AuthorUy 


[EiHfor'a Xotr: is u. imlitabh cov^ 

Iribntion to the literattire of construction 
ecojtomins. For the first tunc, the J9it€-S7 
trend in eonnti*netion is described in terms 
of do Hare and cents, and labor. Moreover 
thin article adds up to nmke an excellent 
CO nt rib at ion to literature of the new teck-^ 
iiology. Head it. It affects your bread 
and biff ter.] 

W ITH an upswing in resiriential 
building forecast for 1937 the 
building trades worker sees now 
hope in the dawn of the new year. But 
the dawn does not light a cloudless sky. 
The depression, and technology, have 
left their mark and the result is this: as 
in factory employment, the machine has 
progressed, the human element has been 
displaced. An analysis of statistics from 
many soui*ces reveals that during the last 
10 years there has been a very signifi- 
cant drop in the man-hours of building 
craftsmen on the job, in comparison with 
the cost of materials delivered at the job. 
In 1927, authorities estimated that the 
average residential building job paid la- 
bor directly engaged in its erection, at 
least at much in dollais for wages as it 
did for materials delivered at the site 
and used in its construction. The ratio 
w^as about 50-0 0, and if the balance 
tipped at all it was in the direction of 
labor. 

In 19S7, it is evident, when job-labor 
and materials-delivered split the con- 
struction dollar, labor will get only about 
35 cenu of it. 

The dollar volume of construction will 
have to greatly surpass that of iQ2T be- 
fore an equal amount of work for build- 
ing craftsmen is developed, as w^as done 
In that year. 

There are two principal reasons why 
the share of materials in the building 
dollar has gained, while that of wages 
on the job has been reduced. One is the 
increased use of machinery on the job 
and prefabrication in the factory, rang- 
ing through such items as steam-shovel 
excavation, ready-mixed concrete, ready- 
made mill wmrk, simplified heating and 
plum l ong, that cut down the amount of 
labor necessary on the job. The other 
is the desire of the home buyer for the 
luxury items such as the automatic heat- 
ing plant, electrical conveniences, insula- 
tion, and other expensive equipment, 
w'hich loiid dow'n the materials side of 
the ledger without adding a proportion- 
ate share for labor on the job. 

The statistical record of labor vs. ma- 
terial costs on residential construction is 
far from complete. Many general con- 
tractors, w'ho let sub-contracts calling 
for both labor and materials to be fur- 
nished by the sub -con tractor, do not 
know w*hat proportion of the money 
spent goes into payrolls of men on the 
job. In other records, the wages of the 
men are carefully sifted out but the con- 
tractor’s profit is lumped in with the 
material bills in a w^ay that defies an- 


Trend in building is toward 
fewer dollars spent on labor, and 
more on materials. 


aly.sis. However, we have evidence 
enough to shoiv the trend clearly, and we 
present It berewdth. If, as it is forecast, 
residential building volume doubles its 
lD3d total this year, w^e are going to aee 
a redoubled volume of accu.sations 
against bu tiding crafts — that their high 
wages, galling restrictions, and an al- 
leged shortage of skilled w^orkers, are the 
main reason why every family cannot 
buy its owm home. We are going to 
show the other side of the picture. 

In 1927, a year of great building activ- 
ity, .Arthur C. Holden, Henry Wright, 
and Clarence S. Stein, former chairman 
of the New York State Commission on 
housing and regional planning — all 
recognized authorities in the construc- 
tion field’ — published a digest of labor 
costs in the building trades as related to 
the cost of dwellings to home owners. 
On the basis of the completed house, 
with its land, selling costs, profits and 
every other item the home buyer's dol- 
lar paid for, they showed the following 
division : 

Appartlonment of the Construetion 
Dollar in 1927 

or 

Per ren ( 


To land and its improvements 21 

To promoters and financiers. 27 

To materials delivered at job (in- 
cluding transportation, labor at 
shop ami mill, ahop profit and over- 
head, cost of raw materials) 25 

To labor at job 


Their quarrel at that time was against 
the high cost of financing, one which 
may again be opened to attack. But for 
the purpose of this study we wdll note 
merely that they found that more than 
half of the dollar that was split between 
materials and builders' wages, was going 
to w'ages. The following index was 
therefore established for the period of 
1927: 

Per oent 

Mttteriak delivered at job AH 

Wages of men on job 52 

In 1928 the Bureau of Labor statistics 
made a study of the relative cost of ma- 
terial and labor in building construction 
in three cities— Washington, D. C,, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Decatur. Ill, Their 
findings were summarized as follows; 


Per Cent Cost of Labor and Materiali 
in 1928 



Mctrriah 

Ixibor 

Residential bulldioffs 

54.0 

40.0 

.\'on-residentia1 buildings 

. 61.T 

as.3 

Total, weighted 

.. 58.1 

41.8 


in a survey based on the 1929 busi- 
ness of 30,597 general contractors in 
building construction, both residential 
and n on-residential, the United States 
Summary Census of Construction showed 
practically the same percentage with a 
slight .shift toward material costs again. 
According to the analysis of II. E. 
Foreman, statistical editor of the Cleve- 
land Constructor, 

"Considering only expenditures for 
wages paid and the cost of materials as 
100 per cent, and examining the rela- 
tionship of one to the other, we find 
wages equal to 41.7 per cent and ma- 
terials to 58.3 per cent." 

Making a more extensive survey in 
1931 and 1932, covering 15 cities with 
samples of typical residential and non- 
re.sidential building, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics showed a much accelerated 
trend toward decrease of labor's share, 
particularly in residential building. This 
was due at least partly, we surmise, to 
cutting of %vages at a time w'hen building 
workers were fighting hard to keep the 
wolf from the door. The bureau found 
that on residential buildings the propor- 
tion paid for materials ranged from an 
average of 74 per cent in Dallas, Texas, 
to 57,5 in Seattle, Wash. Their average 
for the 15 cities was as follows: 

Per Cent Co^t of Labor and MaterlaU 
in 1932 



Muterinh 

Lfihor 

Rosulential buildings 

02.7 

37.3 

Non- residential buildings 

04.3 

35.7 

Total, weighted 

G:1.0 

30.4 


That this pronounced dwindling in the 
share received by labor on the job was 
due in considerable part to wage-cutting 
and chiseling is indicated by the mate- 
rial and labor costs published, also by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of one 
large apartment project built in 1933- 
1934, Knickerbocker Village, in New 
York City, a slum-dcarance project 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The wage scale here ranged 
from 50 to 88 cents per hour paid far 
two classes of common labor, to ^l.(>2 
per hour for structural steel workers. 
(Average hourly earnings.) On thia one 
project the score was as follo’ws: Ma- 

terials: 56.7 per cent — Labor: 43.3 per 
cent. 

The year 1936 found the wage struc- 
ture stiffening as construction volume in- 
creased and skilled workers were in de- 
mand. Material prices also scored a 
gain. In addition, factories and ni ill- 
work plants had increased the amount 
of pre-fabrication of materials so that 
labor on the job was decreased ; and the 
machine, as exemplified by ready-mixed 
concrete and the .steam shovel, had found 
its way even to the site of the small 
residence. The consumer demand for 
automatic heating devices, handsome 
plumbing fixtures, and installed elec- 
trical conveniences as parts of the orig- 
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inal cost of the house, also weighted the 
materials side of the balance, 

Thi< extended even into the very 
moderate priced house field. One 
WasKiitgfton residential builder who 
opera lei on contract onty» gave us 
cost breakdowns on two of his 1936 
jobs, both of which were priced,, not 
Including site, at less than $6,000. 
One of these showed: Materials, $3,- 
168, or 65.8 per cent; Labor, $1,650, 
or 34.2 per cent. The other paid for 
materials, $3,131, or 66-0 per cent 
against $1,615, or 34.0 per cent for 
labor on the Job. One Item of $47.40 
for the hire of excavating machinery, 
on the second job,, was not allo^ 
cated either to labor or materials. 

Calleil by the Architectural Forum 
*Hhe most detailed and accurate analysis 
that had ever been released of a small 
house,” Purdue University's Housing re- 
search project also furnishes a complete 
breakdown of material and labor costs 
on a group of five houses spedfically de- 
signed to cost less than $5,000 and built 
at Purdue with the particular object of 
studying building cost.s. Construction 
cost summaries on two of the houses 
were published in the December, 1936, 
number of Architectural Forum. The 
study of the relation between materials 
and labor costs Is said to be most careful, 
and "the care taken in hiring timekeep- 
ers to record material costs and work 
hour:^ paid itn fir.'jt dividend when, from 
its figure.^?, the project was able to state 
that the general supposition that con- 
struction costs of a house can be equally 
divided betw'cen labor and iiiaterjals is 
erroneous/' 

Purdue Housing Reacarch Project CosU 
— 1936- — Hou*e No. I 



Materials 

Labor 

Dollars 

$2,939,00 

$1,491.65 

Per cent 

C6.3 

33,7 

Purdue 

Housing Research Project^- — 
1936 — House No. 4 


uil» 

Labor 

Dollars 

$3,263.85 

$1,271.00 

Per cent 

72.9 

28.0 


House No, 1 was constructed of wood 
frame and stucco with inside wall and 
ceiling finish of plyw'ood. Floors w'cre of 
linoleum or hardwood blocks. Among 
significant items which rhovr why mate- 
rial costs are increasing and labor on the 
job losing out are: Insulation: labor, 
$18.75; materials, $70.76 — linoleum: la- 
bor, $1,85; Jicaleidals. $30.25— m ill work : 
labor, $109.55; materials, $830.55, of 
which $200.75 re j) resents iwdy made 
cabinets which were installed at a labor 
cost of $K1H5. 

House No. 4, which shows a percent- 
age for labor on the job of only 28 per 
cent against 72 per cent for materials, 
has \valls and roof of prefabricated steel 
panels. Wall panels cost $932.30, were 
erected at a labor cost of $218.55; roof 
paneda cost $429.70 and were put in 
place at a cost of $71.35 for wages. 

Electrical work on House No. 1 cost 
$77.25 for materials, $30.75 for wages. 
On Hou ac No, 4 the dec trie inns got a 


larger share, with $55,80 for materials 
and £62.50 for wages, 

House No. 1, at a general contract 
price of $4,852,45, cost 38 cents per 
cubic foot* VJm erected in 96 working 
days. House No. 4, at a contract price 
of $4,992, cost 36 cents a cubic foot, ivas 
built in 75 working days, but apparently 
will require further expenditure for in- 
sula Lion in order to umke it liveable. 

The Purdue project furnishes a 
marked example of the use of pre- 
fabricated materials to reduce labor 
costs, in contrast to this architectural 
insistence on factory^is'.ed building, we 
have a different sort of a project in the 
District of Columbia -houses built of 
brick, with plastered interior walls, built 
accortling to the highest standards of 
construction because they are intended to 
keep their usefulness for 69 years or 
more. These are the Alley Dwelling 
Authority's new low-rent houses, called 
"the lowest-cost goiKl housing that can 
he provided” under the provisions of the 


D. C. building code. The project was 
described in the October, 1936, Journal 
of Electrical Workers, 

This group of row^ houses furnishes a 
good comparison with the Purdue experi- 
mental building. Traditional materials 
are used — brick, lumber, plaster, sand, 
cement, fabricated at the site by skilled 
building craftsmen, each of whom re- 
ceived the union rate of pay for hio par- 
ticular trade. Each dwelling consists of 
four rooms with bath, but no base- 
ment, and to eliminate expense, beating 
is by stoves, thus relieving the iiiaLeiials 
side of the ledger of the heavy item of 
the heating plant. The houses have 
a good wiring job wdlb good quality 
lighting fixtures, w'all switches and con- 
venience outlets, but no other electrical 
conveniences were included in the cost- 
In Unit A (six houses) heating stoves 
only w^ere furnished. In Unit B (six 
houses) ranges and other kitchen equip- 
ment to the value of $163,34 was added 

(roiiEinKi'fl lUi jiaR*' 35) 
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PI anning and Control Plague Solons 


W HEN Congress gets to work fol- 
lowing the Presidential inaugural 
on January 20| it will face a long 
agenda of proposed new laws. What 
is plaguing Congressmen more than any 
other problem is how to draw laws look- 
ing toward control without again run- 
ning into conflict with the Supreme 
Court. To Washington this is regarded 
as the major problem of the coming im- 
portant session. 

At a conference held late in December 
by the Secretary of Labor with beads of 
labor unions^ law^s most frequently men- 
tioned w'ere those looking toward control 
and planning. These laws included the 
setting up of 


New Congress seeks way to 
implement new laws. Court 
stands in way. A, F- of L. has 
long agenda. 


An advisory economic council. 

Full and unconditional freedom of 
collective bargaining* 

Elimination of child labor. 

The 30-hour week and the 6-hour 
day. 

The 0 ^Mahoney Bill licensing cor- 
porations* 


Housing reform. 

Revision of the Walah- Healey Act. 

Elimination of unemployment. 

A permanent public w*orks com- 
mission. 

Modified NR A law’s* 

Because all of this needed legislation 
may be regarded as control legislation, 
they naturally suggest w^hat is to be done 
about the usurpation of legislative powder 
by the Supreme Court* In addition to 
this progi’am of important activities, the 
American Federation of Labor passed 
more than 100 resolutions at the Tampa 
convention which look toward action by 
the United States Congress* 


OUTLINE OF 1936 

A* F, of L* Convention Legfiilattve Frogram 

Note : Adopted ~ Resolution concurred in. 

Ex* Coun* ~ Referred to executive council for study 
and appropriate action, 

ReBohition Action Token 

Fair L&bor Conditions (includos Wagner Labor 
Relations act. company unions, federal licensing 
of corporations and anti-trust laws)* 

No. 10* Favor federal legislation to penaiiEe 
private employment agencies acting as 
strike-breaking units or indulging in other 

unfair practices * - Adopted 

No* 26* Favor legislation outlawing company 

unions Ex, Coun. 

No* 29* Propose legislation requiring that 
commodities shipped In interstate com- 
merce bear location of manufacture as well 

name of manufacturer Ex, Coun* 

No, 66. Amend O'Mahoney Bill for federal 
licensing of corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce to include greater protec- 
tion to the rights of labor^ 

^Co-operation with Sen. O'Mahoney recommended 
No* 94. Prohibit banks and insurance com- 
panies from financing business enterprises 
which violate the Wagner Labor Act or 
impose unfair conditions of employment- Ex. Coun, 
No, 97* Urge CongresB to appropriate funds 
for the administration of the Walsh-Healey 
Bill, which requires that government con- 
tracts be let only where minimum stand- 
ards of employment exist. Establish 
regional offices under Dept* of Labor for 
administration of law and appoint workers' 

representatives to their staffs — — Adopted 

No* 99. Require that all creditors of the RFC 
and the Federal Reserve Board comply 
wdth Wagner Labor Relations Act and 
appoint labor representatives to RFC and 

FRB Adopted 

No, 154* Protect labor organizations from 

application of anti-trust laws — Adopted 

No* 218* Condemn Russell-Kramer Sedition 
Bill and similar bills curtailing the rights 
of free speech, free assemblage and free 
thought Ex. Coun. 

Constitutional Amendments 

(A) Amendment to provide for congressional 
social legislation or to curb powers of the 
Supreme Court. 

No* 76. Urge Congress to restrict the powers 
of the Supreme Court to prevent usurpa- 
tion of its legislative function — — — _ — Ex* Coun* 
No* 78. Pass amendment for social legislation 
or have progressive states adopt quaran- 
tines preventing importation of products 
from other statea where labor is unfairly 
exploited Ex* Coun, 


Rmohitum Takc^ 

No* 187, Introduce in Congress a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting social and 

labor legislation Ex* Coun, 

No, 202* Curb usurpation of power by Su- 
preme Court and assert congressional 

right to pass social and labor legislation Ex* Coun* 

No- 252* Support constitutional amendment 
to end usurpation of congressional power 
by Supreme Court regarding labor and 
social legislation Ex* Coun, 

(B) Child Labor 

No. 96* Seek adoption of Child Labor Amend- 
ment in 24 states where not yet ratified Adopted 

(C) Vole for District of Columbia 

No. 112* Amend Constitution to provide vote 

for residents of the District of Columbia., Adopted 

Wage* 

No, 95. Enact legislation requiring that pre- 
vailing wage rate be paid on all work fi- 
nanced in whole or in part by the federal 

government Adopted 

No. 104. Obtain prevailing Tvages for engi- 
neering employees on PWA projects; con- 
demn use of federal funds for wages not 

conforming with laws of Congress,, Adopted 

No* 182* Stipulate that union wages be paid 

on all government public works projects-- Adopted 
No. 203* Favor minimum wage standards of 
at least $93.50 per month for WPA white 

collar workers Ex* Coun* 

No, 229* Urge prevailing wage rates for all 

WPA workers Adopted 

Hours of Employment 

No* 75* Continue PWA, WPA. CCC and sim- 
ilar work relief programs until national 
adoption of 30-hour week or some other 

policy for re-employment * Adopted 

No* 89* Endorse Black-Connery Bill for 30- 

hour week Adopted 

No. 206. Establish 8-hour day for hospital 
employees in all federal, state and munici- 
pal institutions Adopted 

Relief, WPA, PWA, CCC, RA, Etc* 

No, 128. Establish an examination board for 

skilled workers under WFA Adopted 

No. 130* Continue Resettlement Administra- 
tion as pei'manent agency Adopted 

No* 190, Provide pay for lost time for WPA 

workers Adopted 

No. 224* Resume direct federal relief grants 
to states and eliminate Means Test as a 

condition of relief Adopted 

No. 225, Secure union recognition for w^hite 

collar WPA workers Adopted 
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ABLAZE AT NIGHT WHILE GllIXP OlTT XEW LAWS 


Re»oiutimt Action Taken 

No, 227, Favor permanent works program for 
unempiojred white collar workers, at union 

wage rates - Arfopteii 

No. 25*L Establish a federal Department of 
Public Welfare for extending federal relief 

to transients and migratory workers- Adopted 

No, 257, Urge permanent and enlarged PWA 

program Adopted 


Social Security Program 

No. 108, Amend Social Security Act to apply 

to employees of non-profit institutions 

No. 207, Establish permanent social research 

agency in government 

No. 217. Amend Social Security Act to begin 
unemployment benefits at commencement 
of unemployment and extend payments 
throughout unemployed period, funds to be 
raised in such manner that the burden falls 
on the wealthy rather Limn on the poor_^_ 
No, 245, Extend social security to seamen 


Adopted 
Ex, Coun, 


Ex, Coun. 
Ex, Coun, 


WorkmcFi^i Cornpens^atSon 

No. 77, Draft bill for uniform state work- 
men's compensation laws .__Continue present elTorts 

No. 142, Enact the new Workmen's Compen- 
sation Dill to protect industrial "workers in 

the Di.strift of Columhia Adopted 

No, id4. Preserve present form of adminis- 
tration of the federal workmen's compen- 
sation laws by continuing the U, S, Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission-^,, Adopted 

Civil Service and Governmenl Employees 

No, 147, Support legislative program of engi- 
neers, architects, and draftsmen's unions, 
which inehirles; 

1. Minimum wage of $1,800 and automatic 
increases for engineering emplovees. 

2. Shorter workweek without pay reduc- 
tions. 

3. Extension of merit system in civil 
service, 

4. Optional retirement after 30 years and 
widows' annuities. 


Resolution Acfiaa Taken 

5, Board of Appeals for civil service em- 
ployees* 

fi. Transfer of classifying authority for 
allocation of all field service positions 
coming under classification act of Civil 
Service Commission, 

7, Revised system of efficiency markings to 
remove opportunities for discrimination, 

8, Restoration of previous retroactive 
leave, 

9, Preparation of goveimment naval vessel 

platis by drafting personnel of the Naval 
establishment — Adopted 

No, 150, Support legislative program of the 

American Federation of Government Blm- 

ployees, including i 

1, Minimum wage of $!,500 and automatic 
increa,ses for all government employees, 

2, A 35-hour week, without pay reduction, 

3, Extension of merit eystem to all 
branches of civil government, 

4, Extension of classification act to field 
services, 

5, Optional retirement after 30 years with 
special status provisions for employees 
retired because of disability, who later 
recover, 

6, Optional Q. S. and L. with uniform ap- 
plication of costs to all positions where 
such service is furnished. 

7, Wage differential for all nio'ht shifts. 

8, Prevailing wages for all craft employees, 

9, Repeal of discriminatory Section 213 of 
Classification Act, 

10, Filling of higher positions by promo- 
tion of fiualified employees before de- 
velopment of civil service eligible lists, 
thus establishing civil service as career 


service Adopted 

11, Board of Appeals for civil service em- 
ployees Adopted 

No, 161* Oppose use of non-civil service em- 
ployees in the postal service Adopted 

{ContlmiKl on page 34) 
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New Goal of $3,600 Set by A. F. of L, 


A NUMBER of valyable product ion 
studies have been made ^luring: the 
last depression years in the United 
States. These have filled up the colossal 
totals in terms of overall production in 
the United States. It is difficult for the 
average man to grasp billions in dollars 
or in commodities. It remained for the 
American Federation of Labor to reduce 
production studies to the understandable 
terms of the worker. 

In a notable statement made recently, 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, pointed out 
that if America is going to achieve real 
prosperity and a decent standard of liv- 
ing, it would have to give each worker's 
family an average of $3,600 a year. Mr. 
Green said in his statement widely 
quoted in the American press: Before 

industry can reach capacity production, 
every one who wishes to work must have 
employment and every family must have 
an income of at least |3,600. These 
things are not impossible if we work to- 
gether, advance each other's welfare, 
and with special favors to none/' 

Mr. Green’s statement ’was backed by 
the research services of the Monthly 
Survey of Business^ published by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

^^Steps Toward Higher Standardi of 
Living 

“Corttinued business gains in Novem- 
ber and the highly favorable outlook now* 
reported for 1937 point to a continuing 
increase in our national income. Such 
an increase challenges all who direct 
industrial policies to see that the wealth 
produced by the joint elTorts of Ameri- 
can citizens is equitably distributed 
among them. If this is not achieved, 
business expansion must end within a 
few^ years and depression follow'. 

survey by competent engineers re- 
cently showed that American industries 
are equipped to produce a comfort level 
of living for every American family.' 
We know also that unless the masses of 
our people progress steadily toward that 
comfort level, by continual increases in 
their buying power, industrial grow*th 
cannot continue. For in no other way 
can we have a growing market for our 
products. In the months ahead there- 
fore w^e must plan for general and re- 
curring wage increases throughout all 
industry. 

“There is need in this country for (1 ) 
information as to the w'age levels neces- 
sary to create capacity production and 
to provide an adequate livingi and (2) 
realization among tho.se who pay wages 
that workers’ incomes must steadily ad- 
vance toward that level. One 5 or 10 
per cent increase this year is not enough. 
We must plan for a progressively rising 
wage level that will eventually create 
production for a comfort living standard. 
That industry can eventually pay the 

5 National Survey of Potential iToiUiet Ca- 

f aciiy : set* "Trio t’hart of Plenty’* by Harold 
►oeh. Vtklnj? see also siimiirmry in 

Monthly SiirTey of Rualness. April* ItirMi. 


Workers must receive grand 
annual raise in Income, Contri- 
bution to production studies made 
by labor organization through 
William Green, 


comfort wage is unquestioned for, pro- 
vided distribution of income is equitable, 
capacity operation of our industries will 
in itself create the w'ealth necessary to 
pay it* Steps toward this goal must come 
progressively. We may begin with an 
effort to bring every family up to the 
minimum health standard, and today be- 
tween 10,000,090 and 15,000,000 Amer- 
ican families are living below this 
standard. 

“In the graph below, the upper line 
shows the wage necessary to support a 
family of four in health and efficiency if 
one wage earner supports them, working 
40 hours a week every w'eek in the year. 
This wage today is 73 cents per hour. 
The estimate is calculated from that of 
Professor Nystrom of Columbia Uni- 
versity, brought up to present prices by 
the Labor Department cost of living in- 
dex. The family of four is chosen be- 
cause it is the typical American family 
today, although many wage earners have 
larger families. It is as.sumcd that 
American industry can and should, with- 
in the near future, pay a wage large 


enough to support the average family in 
health and efficiency. Because of changes 
in the cost of living, the minimum pay 
necessary for a health standard is in- 
creasing. The rising graph line since 
1033 show's this increase. 

“The lower graph line shows the aver- 
age wage being paid in industry today. 
This was 58 cents an hour in the summer 
of 1936. Since this was the average, mil- 
lions of workers received less than 5B 
cents an hour, and were even further 
below the minimum standard. 

“The lower gi’aph line is interesting 
chiefly because it shows progress made 
since the bottom of depression in lifting 
wage levels toward the minimum health 
standard. In March, 1933, the average 
wage was 45 cents an hour, a level 21 
cents below the necessary minimum ; by 
the summer of 1934, after the increases 
achieved by trade unions or provided by 
codes, the average wage was 56 cents 
per hour, or only 14 cents below the 
necessary level, which was then 70 cents. 
In the two years that followed, however, 
there was hardly any further increase in 
average hourly wages, and meanwhile 
the cost of living continued to rise. 
Therefore, by the summer of 1936, part 
of the ground gained in 1934 had been 
lost, and the average wage was 15 cents 
below the minimum necessary for health* 

“It ia significant that in 1934, after 
the code wage increases had taken effect, 
although business was operating at a 
very low level, business failures were 

f 0*iit iniu'd an ptigt* 30) 


AVERAGE WAGE and LIVING WAGE in AMERICAN INDUSTRY 



The average hourly wage paid in American industry in March. 1933. was 21 cents below the 
minunum peemary to support a family of 4. By June, 1934* this difference had been reduced to 
14 cents but by the summer of 1936 it had increased again to 15 cents. (Sooict: Aveng* Wjg«: 

Confipotcd fiom U. 5- Labor DrpjiimRtt figurK. Living Wjg* r Calculated feom Pcornsor Ngiitoni't etiinutt. assuming 
fhai wage earnff wQrki 40 hauit evfry wrclc.) 
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Master Antenna System Described 

By AUSTIN C LESCARBOURA, Member A. I. E. E.. Member /. R. E. 


T MK jungle of aerial wires and poles 
is bein^ cleared away on better type 
apartment houses. In its place ap- 
pears a neat* safe* permanent antenna 
installation reduced to simplest pro- 
portions. And with such transition the 
neiirhborhood radio service man who 
could and usually did string up the hap- 
ha^emd mess of wires and insulators and 
poles* is stepping aside in favor of the 
licensed electrician trained to handle the 
kind of wiring which lasts. 

Indeed* a tremendous field of addi- 
tional activity now opens up with the 
growing dance of the master an- 

tenna system for apartment houses* ho- 
tels, hospitals, club bouses and othei’ 



riorc'fl tlic iiistiillatton of a typiral nullo 
iMillot with coatiralt'd wiriiiij. 


buildings btmsting many radio sets. Cer- 
tain cities have already passed local 
ordnances insisting on clearing the roofs 
of dangerous wires and poles. The fire 
underwriters are developing a keen in- 
terest in the hazards of aerials installed 
by amateur hands quite unfamiHar with 
safe prnrtices. Even the private dwell- 
ing* whether in crowded city or open 
country* is being wired properly for a 
master antenna and the various radio 
outlets throughout the house* to cater 
to the ratlio habits of the average family. 

A few months ago the master antenna 
system was still in the experimental 
state, so far us installation problems 
were concerned. True* the operating 
principle was fully worked out and 
found entirely satisfactory, so that any 
numher of radio sets up to 25 might be 
successfully and independently opera te<l 
on a single aerial and downlead through 
individual couplers or outlets. But with 
the installation of dozens of systems in 
apartment houses in New York City 
alone, not to mention other installations 
throughout the countiTi much has been 


Additional employnient cre- 
ated for electrical workers tn 
whose held such installations 
logically belong. 


learned regarding the actual wiring. 
Also, some excellent cost figures are now 
availahle, eliminating Llie gamble of 
earlier csLinuitea. 

Great T echntcal Advance 

Now the master antenna sy.^tcm 
means a single aerial, neatly installed on 
the roof, connecting v^dth the outlets in 
the various apartments or rooms or 
wards where individual radio sets are 
located, A single aerial and downlead 
opoj'ates up to 2.5 outlets. Additional 
aerials are installed for as many multi- 
ple.s of 25 sets. Each radio set operates 
at maximum efiiciency* due to tlie lofty 
aerial which can hardly be compared 
with the usual makeshift job. Back- 
ground noise is reduced to a mmirmjm. 
There is no interference or cro.ss-talk 
such as is usually experienced when 
many home-made aerials are imcked 
any-w’hich-away on an apartment house 
roof. 

The master antenna system has been 
reduced to standard parts and supplies, 
corresponding to usual elec- 
tric wiring devices and sup- 
plies. Thus there is a so- 
called foundation unit, com- 
prising the aerial wires* in- 
sulators, transfer unit and 
lightning arrester. This pro- 
vides for the roof end of the 
insUillation. Then there is 
the transmission line cable 
or downlead* comprising a 
twisted pair in a braided and 
waterproof covering. Any 
length of cable may be ob- 
tained fur a given riser down 
the side w?all or suspended in 
a shaft way, or again run 
through conduit or BX, de- 
pending on whether the job 
is of the exposed -wiring 
(mainly for existing build- 
ings) or of the concealed 
(mainly new' buildings) cate- 
gory. Finally, there are the 
individual outlets or coupling 
uniis which connect their re- 
spective radio set with the 
transmission line and the 
aerial above. 

Tlie standard parts and 
supplies are quite inexpen- 
sive. So much so that typi- 
cal large apartment houses 
with dozens of outlets* aver- 
age less than $5 per outlet 
including labor and profit* 
for the exposed wdring job. 


The concealed type job need cost little 
more, provided the work is done at time 
of construction* so as to avoid snaking 
through partitions and floors. The inex- 
petisive nature of the master antenna 
system Is proving a pleasant revelation 
to property owmers. But more than 
that, the apartment house owner or 
management know's that the reduction 
of roof repairs, the minimizing of liabil- 
ity suits* and the building of tenant good 
will more than repay the cost of the 
installation ip a very short space of 
time. 

Height Necessary to Efiiciency 

As for the work of installation, this is 
an interesting combination of outdoor 
wiring and the usual indoor wiring. The 
roof end, although something new for 
the electrical worker, is really simple. 
The aerial or aerials, depeniiing on the 
number of outlets to be served* must be 
strung between lofty supports. I’nder no 
circumstances should the aerial be less 
than 10 feet above the roof. Full ad- 
vantage is taken of existing superstruc- 
tures, such as water tow^ers and tanka, 
elevator-shaft houses* pent houses and 
so on. VVhere necessary, sturdy 1 
inch galvanized pipe masts are erected 
to hold one end of the aerial. The masts 
are capped at the top for protection 
against the weather. They are held 
0*011 tlmieil on payr -Hi 
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Shortcomings of the National Electrical Code 

By ELLIS KNOX, Chief Electrical Inspector, Miami, and President, Electrical Inspectors Association of Florida 


I T is my firm conviction tha.t the electri- 
cal inspector is justified in calling ail 
members of the electrical industry, 
friends^ since our employment Is depen- 
dent upon the growth of the electrical 
industry, a satisfied public and above all. 
the fine spirit of co-operation you have 
rendered the electrical inspector. 

For eight long years the electrical in- 
spector has been staging a battle to main- 
tain some semblance of an electrical 
inspection department receiving a pinch 
of hope and a dash of recovery only in 
spots. W ithin the past 18 months per- 
manent recovery has taken form and 
today electrical inspection departments 
begin to resemble the peak of 1929. 

Some 60 years ago a real form of 
recovery became visible to the members 
of the electrical industry and at that 
time history records that its few short 
pages served, and served well. Yes, it 
was the Kational Electrical Code. The 
National Electrical Code has traveled a 
very rocky road and in spite of its many 
obstacles* has made rapid progress. 
Take the fuse for example. The fuse 
has made some progress, but it is the 
most obsolete part of any electrical in- 
stallation. A few years ago I invented 
a fuse holder and fuse that was ear- 
tniiily non-tamperable. This fuse would 
not permit the overfusing of a circuit 
and would reduce fire losses caused by 
straping and inserting pennies behind 
fuses. In my opinion it was a compact 
and neat piece of equipment. I placed 
this piece of equipment in my suitcase 
and visited some of the manufacturers 
to see if they would be interested in this 
type of protective fuse. They were very 
friendly but it w*as quite evident that 
it was impossible for them to change, 
since they Tvere making a good profit by 
selling the old type of fu.se. They real- 
ized and 1 realized that public safety and 
public service was a second consider- 
ation. I returned to Miami, poorer but 
wiser. 

Now, just let us review for a moment 
some of the problems of the electrical 
inspector. 

The electrical inspectors have a pleas- 
ant yet exceedingly difficult job to per- 
form^ Disconnected as we are from any 
manufacturer, utility, wholesaler, con- 
tractor or dealer, we are in a position 
with your assistance to advance wiring 
practices, so that they will keep abreast 
with the fast moving tempo of the elec- 
trical industry, enjoy public confidence 
and render assistance to all. 

Electrical inspectors should accept the 
National Electrical Code as a guide only 
and should adopt municipal ordinance 
for advancing and standardizing wiring 
principles not properly taken care of by 
the National Electrical Code. 

Only Minimutn Standardi 

The requirements of the National 
Electrical Code constitute minimum 
standards. Compliance therewith and 


Another electrical inspector 
points out flaws in present regu- 
latory machinery of our great 
industry. 


proper maintenance will result in an in- 
.sta nation reasonably free from hazard, 
but not necessarily efficient or conven- 
ient. This code is to be reganled neither 
as a design specification nor an instruc- 
tion manual for untrained persons, Good 
service and satisfactory results will 
often require larger size of wire, more 
branch circuits and better types of 
equipment than the minimum which is 
specified in the National Electrical Code, 
We must bear in mind that the National 
Electrical Code does not possess all the 
necessary vitamines to produce a good 
healthy electrical installation. So vita- 
min must be supplied through the 
means of a municipal electrical ordi- 
nance. 

Possibly it has never occurred lo most 
of us of the electrical industry that it 
is the sincere belief of the general public 
when they secure a certificate from the 
electrical inspection department that 
both the merchandise and its installation 
are the last word in quality. According 
to the xNational Electrical Code they 
have a sound reason for believing this 
since there is not a syllable in the code 
to the contrary. 

Our electrical contractors who esti- 
mate an approximately 66 per cent of 
our residential installations come face 
to face with these facts. ‘T'lans and 
specifications are drawn on a piece of 
paper or shingle,^' and the building con- 
tractor or owner informs the electrical 
contractor that he wants a light here, 
one over there, a switch here, a plug 
there and so forth. Also that he wants 
the work done in accordance with the 
electrical code and wants a certificate 
from the electrical inspector. Now, you 
contractors know as well as I that to try 
to sell this man a real job or simply a 
good job is only committing commercial 
suicide, for the simple reason that the 
building contractor or owner with whom 
you are figuring is interested in the out- 
lay of cash* and the electrical inspector's 
certificate of approval If a contractor 
tries to sell quality, he will not only lose 
the job, but he will leave the lasting im- 
pression with both the owner and the 
general contractor that he is a high- 
priced man, consequently he is never 
called upon to estimate another job* 

I feel confident that the commercial 
failure of the electrical contractor to sell 
adequate wdring on the smaller installa- 
tion is due primarily to the National 
Electrical Code not making a dear dis- 
tinction between real quality and an 
acceptable job. 


Detour Round Skilled Mechanici 

Many committees of the National Elec- 
trical Code have been trying for years to 
have the inspectors endorse the use of 
bare neutral wire, also materials that 
would lead a detour around the contrac- 
tor and skilled mechanics. This would 
introduce not only more cut-throat com- 
petition, but would make '"would-be elec- 
tricians out of bell-hops, janitors, hair- 
pin artists and others whose meager 
knowledge of electrieity might endanger 
our entire community.’* 

The question ia, what have we done in 
this locality to bring forward and stand- 
ardize wiring practices? 

On -August 2B* 1935, we put into ef- 
fect a city electrical ordinance. Our first 
thought was that we must have compe- 
tent men who possess the necessary 
qualifications, training and technical 
knowledge to install electrical wiring 
apparatus and equipment, in accordance 
with plans and specifications and also 
according to rules and regulations gov- 
erning such work. 

In compliance with the above ordi- 
nance we have 65 electrical contractors 
and 300 journeyman electricians with 
certificates of competency. 

Certain qualified mechanics are the 
basic requirements of all good wiring 
practices, A mechanic is as responsilile 
for proper workmanship on the job as 
the electrical contractor. 

We have standardized on our service 
requirements, making it compulsory to 
install 100 per cent copper to service 
switches, in other words, 60 ampere 
switches must be supplied with at least 
No. 4 wire, 100 ap. switches No. 1 wire, 
etc. This not only gives us additional 
supply, but gives us an opportunity to 
protect the service wires from fusing 
higher than the allowable carrying ca- 
pacity of the service. We have set up 
a table showing the maximum number 
of outlets in a residence or build ing or 
similar wiring for lights per circuit. An- 
other paragraph reads: "The following 
table will be the minimum size feeder 
that will be permitted on the three-wire 
110-220 volt lighting panel* four to six 
circuits No. 8 wire; eight to 10 circuits 
No. 6 wire,’' etc. In preparing an 
electrical ordinance we first establish a 
reason for adopting special requirements. 
Our reason for adopting sub-feed table 
was based on the fact that two years ago 
an electrical contractor installed 12 cir- 
cuits of lights in a residence installation 
and the size of the sub-feed to this panel 
was three No. 12 wires. We knew that 
it ’would be unsatisfactory and would not 
give proper service but the estimated 
wattage met the requirements of the 
National Electrical Code. After this 
mistake was called to the attention of 
the owner, he immediately had the sub- 
feed size increased. Our sub-feed table 

(Continued on page 3S) 
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Gay Nineties Neutral Passed 


By SMiTH 5M1THS0N 


I T is amusing to note how some of these 
young ambitious "commerdar- engi- 
neers of utilities can twist truth and 
distort the true picture, in order to make 
some story seem to support a practice 
which they hiwe claimed to be correct. 
They feel they must not admit they have 
erred or could err. They will even err 
further and ingeniously in an effort to 
eticourage support to a past error. It 
used to be considered improper for an 
experimenter to ’‘fudge” in order to 
make his problem come out to the answer 
he wished* But if the engineer experi- 
menter merely adds ’‘commercial” he^ 
fore his engineering and experi- 
menting work, he can with straight 
face, make any problem come out to 
the answer he predetermines* 

Thus some people, who once earn- 
estly proposed use of bare neutrals* 
seem to feel it would be a deadly 
sin to now arlmit they could have 
been wrong, and they proceed in 
dcfcnaiva gesture* to see bare 
neutrals everywhere, even in the 
mast unlikely places. It might be a 
harmless aber ration if it did not 
sometimes deceive persons who 
have not time to detect the flaws in 
the statements and reasoning of 
these visionaries— these zealots. 

In the November 21 issue of the 
Electrical World appears an article 
by E* A* Brand* a commercial engi- 
neer of one of our largest utilities. 

The title given this article* “46 
Years with Bare Neutral” was evi- 
dently intended to carry conviction 
that bare neutrals are gtKul, that 
they can be lived with 46 years, 
that they have been so lived with* 

The subtitle extends this implica- 
tion into an aaaertion that a certain 
building in Buffalo was wdred with 
bare neutral cable in 1890* 

One amusing thing about this 
article Is that it does not at all 
describe* although it is clearly 
intended to promote* bare neutral 
cable. Either by ignorance or perchance 
by intent, or by mere careless disre- 
gard for truth* an entirely different 
construction than bare neutral cable 
— and the construction used in this 
Buffalo building was different — is given 
the name of bare neutral cable, by this 
commercial engineer. It is also amusing 
to note that this young rmnmerci*il 
engineering widter describes this 46- 
year old Buffalo cable installation as an 
unusual and novel type of cable, as 
though such a cable had not been well 
known and widely used in American 
cities every w'here during the gay nine- 
ties* It Is true that in most cases- — - 
perhaps 99*9 per cent* the old installa- 
tions did not prove very safe or service- 
able, certainly not in comparison with 
better and more modern wiring methods 
coming into use about the turn of the 
century* Yet the cable had an insulat- 
ing fibre conduit to supplement its own 
mechanical strength and insulation* 


Ninety-nine per cent of old 
installations gone^ yet advocate 
digs up sample as if it were 
success. 


Bare Neutral and Bare Neutral 

But because mo*st of thci^e old concen- 
tric cable installations went out of use 
long ago (not all, for many a wireman — 
not only Mr, Brand’s associates — in- 


stalled such cable and knows where rem- 
nants still exist) by no means indicates 
that this cable construction can now be 
described as bare neutral* That is a 
misnomer — Mr. Brand’s wish seems 
father of the thought. If Mr* Brand is 
merely mistaken it is in the thought that 
all concentric cable must be bare neutral 
cable. Let us hope he is so mistaken 
and is not trying^ to arouse or confirm 
misconceptions in other “commercial” 
engineers or even in commercial persons 
who dispense with the engineering side 
frankly and fully, 

The fact which Mr. Brand brings out 
that some of the equipment used in this 
Buffalo wiring installation is just as 
good today as it was when installed and 
is very good today* by no means indi- 
cates that the concentric cable part of 
this Buffalo installation Is as good today 
as w-hen installed and is very good today* 
Even if this were true, which it is not, 
this would not mean that a bare neutral 


with Corsets 


cable Tvould be good today, since this is 
not bare neutral cable* The fact that 
fuse cutouts and fuses are just as good 
today as when installed 46 years ago has 
nothing to do with the goodness of 
cables. It merely means that fuses were 
a well-engineered and mighty enduring 
and reliable device. A real engineer 
would hardly say that the goodness of 
fuses proves cables equally good “and, 
since I shall call these cables bare neu- 
tral cables, proves bare neutral cables 
good,” 

Of course fibre ducts, so called* were 
in very general use from 1890 to 1000 
for concealed woi-k in all buildings 
of fire resistive construction as well 
as in many others* in an attempt to 
make the contained wires withdraw- 
able (a purpose pretty poorly 
served ) [ and in order to protect the 
contained wires from mechanical 
injury (a purpose much better 
served, but not w'cll .nerved at out- 
lets where fires and other troubles 
were so frequent as to lead to the 
early downfall of this type of wir- 
ing). And of course — and a thing 
overlooked by Mr, Brand — llie fibre 
offered substantial insulation to the 
outer conductor of the cable* 

Bury Old Miiitakea* Plcnte 

Of cour.se, too* concentric rather 
than twin cable* was not at all un- 
usual In this country or abroad, in 
the gay nineties. It became un- 
usual later because much harder to 
install and keep in operation when 
the enormously greater trouble in 
making joints, splices, etc., had to 
be considered* also the trouble in 
insulating the wires ut outlet ami 
junction i>oints and the like. Sts 
theoretically smaller size was not 
sufficient practical compensation for 
its unhandmess. This type of wire 
was one recognized and permitted 
by the National Electrical Code of 
that day (though Mr. Brand implies 
that those days were ruleless) which code 
has of course made some mistakes and 
connected them* and will make other mis- 
takes, of course. This does not imply 
that commercial engineering should be 
permitted to insist not only that old 
mistakes shall be repeated by the code 
(to reintroduce someone's proposed con- 
centric cable) but that one old mistake 
shall he reason for perpetrating a worse 
one — bare neutral cable* 

And the fact that insulate<l concen- 
tric cable in fibre tubing has remained 
operative in a few feet out of the many 
thousands once in operation, by no 
means suggests to the non-commercial 
engineer, nor to the person of hard com- 
mon sense, that a bare neutral cable* 
without fibre tubing should be considered 
even to approach the safety and service- 
ability w’hich insulated concentric cable 
plus fibre tubing once appeared to offer 
(Coiitl ruled uc page 41) 
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Sympathetic View of the Ward Boss 


By J- KING. Machinists Union. Boston 



A merica is a Umd of contrasts. And 
one such contrast that exists in no 
other nation is that of the home life 
that now prevails among- hundreds of 
thousands of families. If you to g‘o S%ve- 
den. England, France and like nations 
you will find members of three genera- 
tions in the same family, with a common 
economic, social and religious back- 
ground. It is quite different in America 
and not frequent enough to be common. 

There are homes among the Germans, 
Irish. Italians and other nationalities, 
which have immigrated in large numbers 
to this country, where members of the 
same family can live wdthin the same 
home and yet be miles apart as far as 
common thought and outlook on life arc 
concerned. The grandparents came from 
a foreign land with a foreign tongue. 
Their education was often of such a 
meagre nature as to leave theni unable 
to read or write I heir own nanfe. They 
had children who later were favored 
with opportunity for at least a 
grammar school education and 
familiarity with the language 
and customs of this country. 

As years passed they, too, 
married, begot children, who 
were given opportunity to 
acquire a high school educa- 
tion. The grandchildren lost 
contact, to a large degree, 
with the grandparents, and 
often in their fancied superi- 
ority are ashamed, or indiffer- 
ent, to the life and ways of the 
grandparents who had lived in 
another time, with hardships 
and struggles unknown to 
them. 

Mr. Dinneen, one of Bos- 
ton's foremost newspaper re- 
porters, of Irish parentage, 
who had lived within the sec- 
tion described, has written a 
stoiy that brings out the back- 
gTOunds of life among the im- 
migrants in a great city, and 
relates how* the changes of 
years have affected them in- 
dividually, as well as the effect 
they had on the localities in 
which they settled. 

His story is based on the 
Irish in their heydey of inimi- 
gratlon during the nineties irt 
the city of Boston. The scene 
is set around old North Square, 
the home of the Adams, Re- 
veres, and Hancocks. It is a 
story that could, in a large 
measure, be duplicated in 
other cities and among other 
nationalities of the same 
period. 

Met hy Big Bois 

The story opens with Norah 
and Dennis O'Flaherty land- 
ing in Boston. They are met 


We get a picture of how a real w'ard 
leader handled men of those days, how' 
their votes could be given in a block to 
this one and that, as Hughie thought 
best. We learn how intimate wm the 
relation of the boss to the humble im- 
migrant ; the ways he could assist them to 
jobs and in the time of trial, when there 
seemed no other source to which they 
could turn. 

Later there creeps in a weakening of 
the loyalty among the next generation 
as compared -with the absolute loyalty 
of the fathers. Then the Italians began 
to come and the Irish began to move to 
other sections. They became what was 
known as the “lace curtain'^ Irish. The 
Irish were natural joiners, especially in 
politics, but it was different with the 
Italians, they could not see the need. 
They were later whipped into line with 
the Tonys and the padrone system. 

There are fine passages in the book 
that give striking examples of how real 
boss leaders were able to 
handle large numbers of men 
with such certainty of results. 
There are other passages that 
give humorous instances of 
how votes were controlled and 
w^hat happened to men who did 
not vote right. 

War Draft Managed 

The story To 1 1 o w s up 
through the days of the World 
War and how Hughie and Big 
Tim managed the draft, who 
was sent and who was kept 
at home — on recommenda- 
tion of the right doctors. 
After the war comes the pe- 
riod of prohibition and night 
clubs and a strange mode of 
life among the younger gen- 
eration that was apprehen- 
sively deplored by their God- 
fearing elders. Here the sign 
of affluence became changed 
f rom the piano in the parlor to 
the shiny car beside the door. 

Old Dennis and Norah 
watch the change of the times 
and shake their heads with 
misgiving. The children’s 
w’ays are different. And often 
they long for the old days in 
Ireland when they could dance 
and sing about the village 
green when the day’s work 
was done. The children not 
only had strange ways, they 
had strange thoughts, for they 
did not go to mass with the 
same feeling and faith as their 
parent.^. 

In time Hughie dies and 
there was no one to handle the 
various gi'oups and leaders as 
he had done and there w'as a 
general split up in the dis- 
tricts. Big Tim later becomes 

on imge 41 j 
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for immigrants, 
picture. 




Not all dark 


on the dock by the henchmen of Hughie 
Donnelly who is the ward boss. Dennis 
is given a card to go to work the next 
day for the city and given instructions 
to become a citizen and vote according 
to the advice of Hughie. who has a club- 
room that is the gathering place for the 
men of the district. 

Time goes on and Dennis has a large 
family, among them a boy called Big 
Tim, w'ho later becomes the right-hand 
man for Hughie. During those years wc 
get a clear picture of life among the 
immigrants, their w'ays of living, their 
thought and struggle for adjustment to 
a new life, far from the old sod. 


Bf4iliir1 the Cfilortitil eiterloT of BoitoD. are coiicpalPil newly arrived 
cltlzeus from nmuy far eouiitrieH, 
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Ca sey ’s Chronicles of the 


By S HAP PIE 


Pat/t Philosophy 

/’m ivifk good healthy 

A'lC / earn my own penny. 

An* ns for niy tronhleitj 
1 hnven*t so 7nany. 

'*For thim ns conies first 

Well, they're over aw' done with 

An" thmt ns comes after 
/ haven't begnn unlk. 

“/Iw' thim as fire here 

Of my sorrows an' labors. 

Faith, divil u one is 

As bad as tny neighbour's 

— . Siith erla niL 

me philosophy so far, an' I 
I hope to carry on ^vid it/* said 
Casey to Slim, as he finished recit- 
ing the above linos. 

^'An* a darn (^ood philosophy it is,** said 
*'if ynh have the menta] make-up 
to go with it*" 

Slim had put in the promised appear- 
ance at Casey's to spend the evening. 

"An* where 'ud Mr* William Sims be 
afther bein'?** 

"He'll be here later. He stopped on the 
way to get a hair cut.** 

"Well, It'll be a stag party tonight, 
Slim, fer the women folks hav*e gone to a 
concert an* won't be back till latCj an* 
anny way, it 11 do me good to be able make 
spacbe in me natural, Irish brogue* Ellen 
has me so well broke av it that, whin we 
have company, ye*d niver drame that I 
was brought up mostly on petaties in the 
Emerald Isle, an* most annybody can un- 
tierstand what I say whin I put on me 
company manners, so don't give me away 
if I have a bad attack of lapsus linguae/* 

"Well, I hope the disease, that yuh jus* 
named, isn't dangerous or infectious," 
said Slim, "but the ladies not bein' at 

huine ’uH gise us an excuse fer coinin' 
again*" 

"Ye don't need anny excuse,” said 
Casey. “The door latch has a long string 
an' all ye have to do is puH that string an' 
walk in/' 

Firelight Yields Tale 

The open fire, before which they were 
sitting, was smouldering lazily* Casey 
got up, a titled a few pieces of wood to it 
and stirred it vigorously, until the flames 
leaped up anti drove back the shadows of 
the twilight into the farthest corners of 
the room. “I always kape a little drift 
wood fer special occaalunij/* said he, "Yii 
get the salt tang av the sea wid it an’ that 
brings back the smell av the peat fire that 
we had burnin* in the ould home in 
Ireland*” 

“Do yuh ever get homesick, Terry?” 

"Show me the true son av ould Erin 
that doesn't have a heart -longin' fer the 
smell av the peat fire once in aw^hile, even 
whin he's only w^orkin* in the hay fields av 
England* Didn't Moira O'Neill know it 
w'hin she WTote : 


"*Ori3r hero in England Pm helpm* wid the 
ho If, 

An* / wisht 1 was in /reZand the livelong 
day : 

H'cfiry an the English hay, an* soito take 
the mheat 

Oeh, Corrymecta an' the blue sky oittjr if ." 

"Sure T often thought I'd like to jour- 
ney back to the ould home again but there 
ud be none av me pa pie left to w^elcome 
me. 

“I was feel in' a \vee bit homesick, 1 
guess, when me an* Billy first got to know 
wan anither* He was jus' a poor, orphan 
laddie thin, an' some av the fellers started 
to run on him* 1 felt so sorry fer the i>oor 
kid whin I learned his history , Lhut 1 cud 
almost cried, an* whin wan av the fellers, 
twice his sisie, wint to manhandle him, 1 
let thim all understand, then an* thei^e, 
that the first man that tried to abuse him 
*ud have to lick me first, an* they soon 
found out that I meant it, an' Billy an* me 
has been pals iver since,but a good manny 
times me red head, an' the timper that 
goes wid it, has got us into some pretty 
tight places, an* it w^as a good thing that 
me ould Uncle Danny — a champion 
fighter in the Navy in his tijne — ^taught 
me all he know*d about fightin' or w'e wud 
niver lasted out half our days, Danny 
ivas a big man — built like Tom Sharkey — 
an' ould as he was, very few av the 
fightin' men around home — an* there w^as 
quite a few' av thim — iver dared tackle 
him, an' thim as did niver tried the second 
time.'* 

Why thfl Irish Are Poor 

Footsteps on the porch sounded and 
Casey went to the door and ushered Billy 
in, picked him up like a child, and de- 
posited him gently in a chair by the side of 
SUm. Continuing his talk, Casey said, 
“The Irish be a strange race. Slim, Whin- 
iver the head looks w*an w^ay an' the heart 
the it her, they follow^ the heart, an' UiuL'h 
what kapes thim poor* Me an' me paple 
was like the rest — me father niver 
thought o’ savin* anny money fer a rainy 
day — it was come aisy, go aisy, an' God 
bless Sunday, I guess w'e wudda seen 
some bard times if it hadn't been fer 
Danny* He was away long enough in the 
Navy to get some sense an' save his money* 
He niver got married but lived wid ua^ an* 
we niver lacked fer our iivin** I had an' 
ould aunt wid foresight, that emne to visit 
us wan time, an' she looked at me a long 
time an' she says to me mither: ^Mary/ 
says she, 'Yer lad, Terry, Ls a fine broth 
av a boy. In a few years he'll be lavin' 
ye an’ travelUn' far, an' his red hair, an* 
the temper that goes wid it, 'ull get him 
inta lots o' trouble but thim two* big, 
Irish fists he's afther havin', 'ull be quite 
capable of gettin* him out again* He'll go 
through life aisy fer he'll shed his 
troubles like a duck sheds w^ater an', 
though ho niver comes back to ye, yet 
he'll niver forgot the ould cabin where he 
was born.' 

"I usetl to chum wid a lad be the name 


Work World 


o' Micky O’Rourke. We was the same 
age an’ as much alike as two pins, except 
that Micky had black hair. We used to 
get inta quite a few fights wid the boys 
in the village and w-an day w^e come home 
wid as purty a black eye apiece as ye iver 
seen. Danny looked at us fer a minute 
an' thin he says, Ht's high time I took ye 
two spalpeens in hand an' taught ye how 
to make yer fists save yer eyes. Many a 
good man has been wrecked because he 
didn't know how to use the strength the 
Lord give him an* ye're ould enough now 
fer the trainin’ I'll be afther givin* ye*' 
So he goes to town an' brings home a 
couple o* punehin* bags an* a set o* boxin* 
gloves an* fits up an old shed at the back 
<>* the barn as a gym* 

“He brings us in there, whin he had it 
all fixed Up, an* says, 'Now, sit ye down 
an* lissen to a few things that I'll be 
tellin* ye* Wan av the first things ye got 
to get wise to is that speed *uU give ye a 
big advantage in anny mix up. Beat a 
feller to the punch an* ye have him half 
licked. 1 mimber wan time whin me care- 
lessness give me this* — he pulled up his 
left shirt sleeve an' showed us a long, 
white scar down his forearm* *We was in 
a port on the Chiny Coast an' a half a 
do£en av us on shore leave wint inta a 
tough shabeen to get a drink. We got 
inta a row wid some Spanish .sailors an* 
afore I know'*d it wan av thim slashed me 
arm wid a knife, I seen red thin, an* 1 
never mimber much o' what happened 
afther that, but me mates said I picked up 
this feller an' slammed him right inta 
their crowd an* thin tore inta thim wid 
me two fists an* knocked thim down like 
ninepins, upset the bar an' wrecked the 
place afore they cud drag me aw'ay, I 
w^as bleedin’ like a stuck pig but they put 
a twister on me arm an* managed to get 
me away an* aboard ship, afore the police 
got aroun*. The ship doctor fixed up me 
arm an' we sailed away the next morn in', 
which was lucky fer me.' 

"Well, w*e listened to all Uncle Danny 
had to tell us an’ thin he started ti> train 
ua* He was a marvel wid the punehin* 
bags. He wud kape w^an av thim buzzin' 
like a mad bumble bee wid his fists, el- 
bows, an' head an* all the time he wud 
have the it her wan strummin' wid his 
feet* It took me an* Micky a long time 
afore we cud satisfy him wid <iur per- 
formance on the bags. He wud put on 
the gloves wid wun av us an' show ua how 
to lead an* counter a lead wid ayther 
hand. How* to upper cut in a clinch, an* 
he showed us how to use some ju jitsu 
holts, in case we got inta a jam wliere we 
didn't have room to uie our fists or do any 
foot w*ork. His foot work was so good 
that, fer awhile, nayther av us cud lay a 
hand on him whin he wud spar wid ua. 
But his fav'rite line was to work in a left 
hook under the chin an' thin pivot on his 
light foot an* drive in a right across to 
the jaw, an* say, whin his fist come 
swishin* around wdd the swing the pivot 

(Coiitiuued on pogtt 
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Our Foreign Wars and threats of wars will only 
Tie-Ups serve to accentuate the close business 

tie-ups between the nations. This 
Journal has repeatedly pointed out in its discussion of 
American membership in the International Labour 
Organization that labor has only one instrument with 
which to speak internationally, and that is the I. L. 0. 
We have repeatedly said that whether we like it or not 
big business knows no national boundaries and is 
organized on an international scale. 

Albert H. Jenkins, of “Labor’s” staff, has done a 
good piece of reporting in this direction. He has 
scanned the reports of American industrialists to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. The General 
Motors Corporation reported 31 foreign subsidiaries, 
but refused to disclose their names on the grounds that 
this would be detrimental to stockholders. The Stan- 
dard Oil Company of New Jersey has so many 
branches abroad that it requires seven pages to list 
them by general groups. The Standard Oil does busi- 
ness in Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, 
Argentina, Roumania, Poland, Italy, Germany, Cuba, 
China, Japan. Remington Rand, the big anti-union 
office equipment firm, has gone into foreign manufac- 
turing on a vast scale. It is interested in five com- 
panies in Germany. It reported subsidiaries in Italy, 
France, Belgium, Czech o-Slovakia, Norway, and 
Sweden. American Telephone and Telegraph con- 
fessed that it does business in 68 foreign countries. 
The International Telephone and Telegraph Company 
testified that it is almost wholly interested in foreign 
operations and that it has 150 subsidiaries. The Gen- 
eral Electric supplied a long list of foreign 
subsidiaries. 

These are only a few of the principal American 
firms which do large scale business in foreign lands 
and carry on their own brand of internationalism. The 
United States Department of Commerce estimates 
that United States corporations have over $7,000,000,- 
000 invested in foreign subsidiaries. 


Th is It is time for American citizens to 

Mr. Lilienthal take cognizance of the work of David 
Lilienthal, director of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Mr. Lilienthal has been in charge 
of that section of the Authority’s activities which 
has to do with power in its production and distribu- 
tion. Mr. Lilienthal has brought to his task youth 
and an excellent legal equipment. He is a lawyer 
with truly social instincts and social ideals, one of 
the few, let us say, in the United States. His .iob 
has not been an easy one. He has been subjected to 
much abuse and misstatement. He has received hun- 
di'eds of anonymous letters threatening him person- 
ally, spewing upon him the sputum of corrupt mind.s. 
He has stuck to his job under such conditions with a 
smiling tenacity which deserves the admiration of 
social-minded people. To Mr. Lilienthal goes the 
credit for setting up in the TVA a power policy which 
made the TVA act a yardstick for the measuring of the 
production and distribution of power. Power rates 
have tumbled in the Valley. He has brought too a real 
social vision to bear upon the labor problem, and it 
is to his policies that labor owes the rather firm posi- 
tion that unions have in the Tennessee Valley projects. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lilienthal has not had the full co- 
operation of every member of his board and, we are 
not sure that he has always had the encouragement of 
the President of the United States, but the President 
should understand that without Mr. Lilienthal and his 
policies, the TVA could not have fulfilled the goals set 
up by the Act or the goals set for it by the author of 
the Act, Senator Norris. The loss of Mr. Lilienthal 
from the TVA would pretty nearly wreck that institu- 
tion. Labor has a stake in TVA. It also has a stake in 
Mr. Lilienthal. 


Utility List a new device for sidestepping the 

Operators law. This is being developed by utility 
Association corporation lawyers. It provides a fan- 
tastic arrangement by which, on the 
surface, the parent utility company appears to bargain 
collectively with its employees and at the same time 
permits the parent company to negotiate “yellow-dog” 
contracts with individual workers. Fat fees no doubt 
went to the smart medicine man of the law who de- 
veloped this one. The utility is a corporation. It sets 
up the Utility Operators Association with the same 
officials as control the parent company. The parent 
company enters into an agreement with the Utility 
Operators Association — which is in reality an agree- 
ment with itself — to hire only members of the Utility 
Operators Association. This is to be a noble gesture 
in the direction of collective bargaining. The U. 0. A. 
deals then with each individual employee and forces 
him into membership with this bastard organization. 
Thus, presto, you have both collective bargaining of a 
kind and "yellow-dog” contracting pure and simple. 
All this was revealed when employees of a western 
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utility signed up for social security. They were ordered 
to use the Utility Operators Association as their em- 
ployer, They put down the parent company as their 
employer and some of them were fired* 


Achievements in Friends of social security should 
Social Security not let go by the remarkable 
achievement of registering 22,- 
000,000 eligibles for old age benefits. This colossal 
task was accomplished in about four weeks time with 
the Treasury Department and the Post Ofiice Depart- 
ment co-operating with the Social Security Board. 
Probably no mobilization of man power ever equalled 
this registration in scope, complexity and speed at any 
time during the history of the nation. Only the fed- 
eral government could mobilize the machinery for 
such a swift, magnificent effort* Special mention 
should be given to the Post Office which handled its 
share in the task during the period when Christmas 
mail was greatly on the increase. Those cynics who 
like to sneer at the great public enterprise of dispatch- 
ing mail could well learn what real organization is. 
Forty-five thousand postmasters took a lead in the 
registration and made the mechanical part of the job 
possible. Behind this wide-flung network the mem- 
bers of the Social Security staff worked day and night 
planning, creating posters, sending out publicity, and 
breathing the breath of life into the machinery set up 
by the Post Office Department. But no little part of 
this great job was performed by mefubers of organ- 
ized labor* They understood quickly the significance 
of this great registration and they not only buckled 
down and saw to it that all members were registered, 
but they took the message of social security to millions 
of unorganized workers and aided them in their 
registration* 


The Old Walter Gordon Merritt, chief labor 

Racket Again baiter who has for years collected 
huge fees from business men by 
prosecuting labor unions, is at his racket again. 
Silenced for a period by New Deal legislation in which 
the right of collective bargaining was reaffirmed, 
Merritt suffered a falling off of income. But this self- 
righteous apostle of individual license figured for a 
time in the strike of building service employees in 
New York quite to the discredit of himself, and he 
has now brought suit against Local Union No, 3, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Worker*^, 
under the anti-trust laws. His clients are 10 manu- 
facturers, one of which is the General Electric Com- 
pany, and all of which belong to N. E. M. A, N* E. M. 
A. has recently been haled upon the green carpet by 
the Federal Trade Commission on charges of monop- 
oly and violation of the anti-trust laws* With these 
unclean hands of his clients, the self-righteous Mr: 
Merritt seeks to strike again at unions. 


The simple fact is. Local Union No. 3 has success- 
fully organized some of the leading manufacturers of 
electrical equipment in New York City. Wholly within 
its rights and wholly as is its custom and the custom of 
all unions, it seeks to have union made materials used 
on its jobs. It is this situation which has brought the 
charge of violation of the anti-trust laws. The motives 
for the case are clear. Mr* Merritt is again seeking 
the limelight as the king of labor-baiters. He loves 
to bask in publicity. His clients, however, are seeking 
to quash the new competition in New York City, the 
first real competition they have had in many years. 
Instead of violating the anti-trust laws manufacturers 
have become real competitors with the monopoly 
erected by N* E. M* A, 


Labor Men No matter what happens in re- 

Belong Together spect to the labor movement, 
we do not think that workers 
should forget or will forget the great truth that 
labor people belong together. Workers will 
recall that Lincoln pointed out eloquently this fact 
saying in effect that the strongest bond outside of 
the family is the bond that unites those who work. 
Issues may divide* There may be sharp schisms 
over policies but the great fundamental fact that 
the interests of persons who live by earned income 
are the same, should never be left obscure. Divide, 
secede, separate and even destroy segments of the 
labor movement and workens are only more con- 
scious, we are convinced, that their destinies are 
the same and lie ever forward. 


Vulgar The depression is over — that is, 

Display Again over for the vulgar rich. New 
Year’s celebrations indicated we 
are about to move back into the old regime of gaudy 
display and extravagant expenditures for fantastic 
parties. The contrasts between rich and poor begin 
to heighten themselves again. The painful differences 
between those who have and those who have not take 
on their old hues of white and ebony. Unfortunately, 
the idle rich never know they are vulgar* They think 
they set standards. Soon %ve shall expect to hear the 
old hymns of rejoicing in prosperity, but labor knows, 
as do all thoughtful people, that there can never be 
prosperity with 8,000,000 men out of work and with 
hundreds of thousands on relief. We cannot allow a 
permanent state of unemployment in this country 
though we know the rich would be willing to do so — 
that is for the workers. There is no need, of course, 
for such a condition, when we have a productive plant 
already created such as we have in the United States. 
What we need is more planning and more intelligence 
in the plant’s operation. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


HIGH MOMENTS IN LIVES— MORE INTENSE THAN FICTION 


I HAVE been readings a different kind 
of a hook. This is not a novel, hut it 
is packed with more action^ more hor- 
ror and tragedy, more accomplishment, 
than any dozen novels* This book is 
called, *^ni a Woman Worker**'^’ and 
it includes the life stories of 80 women 
at their jobs in factory, shop or mill, as 
told by themselves* 

These stories are simply, seriously 
told* Each narrative represents a high 
point in one woman's life— an event of 
vital importance to her — 'but set down 
in words without emotional display. The 
stories were collected from the summer 
school classes of women w^orkers at Bryn 
Mawr and elsewhere. I don't suppose 
the writers had any idea the stones 
would be published* They were asked to 
describe some phase of their industrial 
life — some event, such as losing the job, 
going out on strike, or a dispute in the 
shop* 

And the attitude of these women 
about labor organization is many times 
and cleai'Iy expressed* It has been said, 
** Women are not interested in unions. 
They can't be organized," but here we 
have women whose life has been spent 
in daily toil, whose qualities have made 
them leaders, and their attitude toward 
imiona is an unmistakable endorsement* 
The union and the union shop— their re- 
spect, faith and devotion for these is like 
a religion* 

Grim and deadly events are told with 
a terse realism* One woman who par- 
ticipated in the ill-fated strike at Marion, 
S* C*, tells of it as though it ’were still 
happening before her eyes, the never- 
forgotten detail of a picture too dread- 
ful to 'witness: 

“As daylight came the pickets assem- 
bled in the road and the sheriff and 
his 14 deputies were in and ai’ound the 
mill gate. Most of the deputies were 
workers in the mills w-ho were opposed 
to the union* As the "whistle sounded, 
the superintendent ordered the people to 
move out of the road and let the scabs 
in I but the poor strikers stood firm* The 
sheriff then threw tear gas into the 
crowd* The people began to run and the 
sheriff and his force began to fire at their 
backs. Forty or 50 shots were fired and 
played in the dust like drops of rain. 
The people were darting everywhere for 
protection* 

"When the firing stopped the road was 
full of dead, dying and wounded just like 
bees or flies crawling — some trying to 
get up, some dead, and some groaning 
and moaning and struggling for life*" 

• PubliBhed by Afflliatetl SebDo|« for Wurk- 
ern, liic.* K»st EtSth Street, New York L'tU". 

Frlw TiO ceiits. 


By A WOKKER^S WIFE 

And here is the story of a typical "work 
day of a cotton mill spinner ^ — one of the 
new" slaves of the South — who tells of 
the introduction of the speed-up system: 

‘T arrive at the mill about b:45 to 
begin "work* Our actual starting time is 
7 :00, but Tve always start five minutes 
before then* 

“In this factory, the siieed-up system 
is in full sway, I used to tend 10 sides; 
now I tend 20 lengthened sides { other 
spinners with short sides tend 30), Each 
side has 126 ends which makes 2,520 
ends to watch, and every end I nmst sup- 
ply with roving. The roving runs out 
every four days, while the ends break 
very irregularly alHhe time. I generally 
piece up about three ends a minute. The 
work that I do covers four alleys of 
frames about 300 feet long* Just ho'v^^ 
often I w"a)k around them, I do not know' 
— without question, numberless times. 

“Before I was placed on the added 
number of sides, I used to tend 10 sides 
at w'hich I pieced up the ends that broke 
down, cleaned the frames and the rollers, 
under which the ends run, and did my 
own creeling (that is, I put my o’ivn 
ro%nng in the creels). 

“During that time I noticed strange 
men with stop watches in their hands* 
They were watching every motion of the 
workers, making notes of everything 
that happened. Everything was checked! 
Time out for a drink of 'w'ater, visits to 
the toilet, even if a w^orker spoke to 
another* The result ’was that machinery 
’was placed where it would reduce the 
amount of walking by a spinner; gears 
were changed to speed up the machines; 
half the spinners were laid off, and those 
w'ho remained were given twice as much 
work as well as piecing up and passing 
the board — a form of cleaning that takes 
about 15 minutes to do and has to be 
done every hour. The remaining work 
— cleaning and creeling — was now done 
by two woi'kers, who were poorly paid* 
This speed up system has created unem- 
ployment, and has placed a terrible 
strain on the workers' nerves* 

“In the spinning room, as in all parts 
of the mill, the workers are in a hurry, 
running here and running there. They 
rush to the toilet, rush for a drink of 
water, and rush while W'orking, The 
irony of it all is this; safety posters on 
the walls read, Tf you run, you'll fall 
down on your job* Ask yourself what's 
the hurry?' 

“During my working hours I con- 
stantly dodge trucks in narrow aisles, 
and unguarded belts and pulleys. The 
floors are washed w'hile the machinery is 
running; slips and falls occur* Often 


while stripping thread or roving of bob- 
bins, the hand is cut, or slivers pierce the 
skin. But the most dangerous thing is 
that slow but sure occupational disease, 
tuberculosis, w'hich lurks in all textile 
mills. Deaths resulting from tubercu- 
losis are extremely numerous* Is it any 
wonder? The rooms are cold in some 
spots, and hot in others; ’where the hu- 
midifiers are, it is damj!* Also we con- 
stantly breathe cotton <iust*“ 

Then there is the story that seethes 
with pent-up indignation, but %wy 
quietly, very briefly told— “The Presi- 
dent Visits the Mill*" — 

“The next day, when the president 
came through, he had several other men 
wdth him, some wearing diamond stick 
pins and rings W'hich cost thousands of 
dollars. The president did not look at 
the cigarettes; he merely looked over the 
floor. When one of these very import- 
ant looking men stopped at one of the 
cigarette machines that was making 
1,400 cigarettes a minute, he found just 
one had cigarette before the girl that 
was catching could get to it* (It is 
nothing unusual for a cigarette machine 
to run a bad cigarette once in a short 
time,) This man showed the bad cigar- 
ette to the president. The president 
called the foreman and had the girl 
fired. 

“This girl had a mother and a little 
sister to take care of on ¥ 1 1 a week* The 
men w^ent their way to another floor, 
while the girl trudged home with the 
news that she had no job." 

Out of some such conditions must have 
come the worker who describes ’with such 
pride and satisfaction the union shop 
’where she now works: 

“In 1922, I went to w-ork in a union 
factory T-vhere overalls, pants and chil- 
dren's play suits were made* This build- 
ing 'was large* with plenty of space, well 
lighted and ventilated with windows, 
comfortably heated in winter and w'ith 
very modern conveniences for the 
workers* 

“This was a union factory, which 
meant that I was paid better wages, 
worked shorter hours, and had better 
working conditions than when I worked 
in an open shop* » * ^ 

“The superintendent assigned me to a 
felling machine* The first week I made 
? 12*50* After ’working awhile, I soon 
found that I did more w"ork and did it 
with gi'eater ease, ’working eight hours 
per day than I had done before in 10 
hours* and was paid more, and was not 
nearly so tired after my day's work. 
After I had been there a 'week or two, I 

(Cowtfmierf on nexf 
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Women’s Auxiliary 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY, L. U, NO. 83. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Editors 

Although we have been lyinij dormant for 
the past few monthS;* we have reg;ained some 
of our o but into enthusiasm and are looking 
forward to a very successful year. 

We are striving to keep up a social in- 
terest between the local and the auxiliary 
and we feel sure we have the co-operation of 
the majority of the members, and we greatly 
fippreclato Mr. Baltazor^s appeal for us In 
his article to the WoUKKa last month. 

We realise that women's organiKutions are 
condemned for their pettiness, as well as 
lauded for Uiuir gc-nciosity aiid wc are seek- 
ing to keo)j harmony in our group, as no 
prtfgress can he made without it. 

Our xvTmmil Christtnaa party for t]ie ehiU 
dren was a great unceesg, Wc sent out ■Hh) 
invitations and were rewarded by a well- 
packed iialL Wc had a generoua supply of 
fruit, candy and gifts for them. Mr. Scott, 
jiresTfinnt, of the local, made a very success- 
ful J^anta Claus, aided by four small boys 
ami girls^ dressed rn costumes, vvho acted as 
his helpers in distributing the gifts Our 
one thought was to please the children and 
we feel sure that each one was generously 
rewartlod. Our program, too, was planned 
with their entertainment in mind, with Mr. 
Swingle kindly acting as master of cere- 
monies. 

The Christmas tree was large and beau- 
tiful and ^‘e hope it conv'eyed to the mem- 
bers and their families the expansion and 
progress of Local No* 83, 

The success of the party was made certain 
by a generous donation from the local for 
which we most heartily thank them. 

Wc are trying to increase our membership 
and hope to interest more wives, daughters 
and sisters of our Brother electricians, anti 
we extend a cordial invitation to all to come 
£ind join U8, We hold a business meeting 
the first Wednesday night of each month, 
also a social lunch at the home of one of 
our members sometime during the month. 
Get in touch with our president, Mrs. Mathis. 

W'e wish all the auxiliaries a happy and 
prosperous New Year. 

Grace Maxwelt,, 

Secretary. 


decided that the machine was rather high 
for me, and when I mentioned this the 
machinist had my treadle and chair 
raised, which was a great help to me. 

have been working here for many 
years, aiul have made $S0 a %veek. Since 
the depression, orders have been slow 
coming in, and I have been working only 
two and three days a week. But I have 
had no wage cuts." 

The detail, "when I mentioned this, 
the niachinust had my treadle and chair 
raised,” — doesn't that suggest more than 
thousands of words could tell of the tack 
of conaideration that had been this w*o* 
man’s experience in the non-union shop? 

This book represents an opportunity 
for the vromen whose stories are in it, 
to express themselves, their experiences, 
their reactions, and so far as I know, it 
Ifi the first book of this kind over pub 
lished* It is also an opportunity for 
every reader, for it is packed with the 
raw materials of life. 



mm 


Mfifli*rn Science Imtitntr 


Dessert — A Frothy Trifle 


After a heavy, hot dinner your 
dessert should be frothy, light, and 
— preferably — cold. I find that 

guests react very favorably to light, 
whipped-up concoctions, when they 
positively could not touch pie or 
cake. Mixtures with gelatine or egg 
whites, beaten till fluffy, and then 
chilled till serving time, are alivays 
appreciated. And, if you have chil- 
dren to consider in planning your 
meals, you know this type of dessert 
is easily digestible. 

Two old-fashioned favorites come 
to mind— lemon snow, which is sim- 
ply lemon gelatine built up with an 
egg heater to a mass of bub hies, 
furLher ae rated with beaten egg 
whites, and served with whipped 
cream^ — and floating island, boiled 
custard made from egg yolks, served 
with "tslancls”' of flavored, beaten 
egg whites on top. And here is the 
recipe for another one, whose glow- 
ing amethyst color will look very 
"party fied” in your best pnrfait 
glasses- 


Beat egg yolks slightly and add 
lemon juice, sugar and salt. Cook 
in double boiler stiiTing constantly 
until mixture thickens. Remove 
from fire, and add the gelatine that 
has been soaked in the one-quarter 
cup of cold water. Stir until dis- 
solved. Add the grape juice and 
cool. When the mixture starts to 
stifTcn, fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into greased tnoldF or 
jjilo in parfait glasses. Chill again 
and serve, topped with wdiipped 
cream. Maraschino cherries make 
a pretty garnish, or you might use 
peeled tokay grapes. This will serve 
six to eight persons* 

Here also is a delicious appetisser 
with a Slippy fruit tang, that makes 
a most enlivening beginning to your 
dinner : 


Spiced Pineapple and Grape Juice 


I fiiat imsweetenerl 3 

pineapple juice. ‘2 sticks cinnamoTi. 

I pint grape juice each about 2-in. 
1 Ml teaspoons whole long 

cloves orange rind. 


Grape Juke Chiffon Deiscrl 


Break the nutmeg into pieces with 
a hammer, and cut the white inner 
skin from the orange rind* Combine 
ingredients and cook slowdy for 
about 10 minutes. Strain and serve 
cold. Serves six persons. 


1 tablespoon 

gelatine: 

4 cup cold water 

2 tablespoons 

lemon juice 
cup sugar 


3 eggs 

H spoon salt 
^'t cup grape juice 
cup whipping 
cream 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


L. U, NO, B, TOLEDO. OHEO 

Editor: 

Once again this local has been paid a visit 
by the Grim Reaper, This time he puiied the 
time card of our good friend and loyal 
Brother, Ashton Velliquette, Brother Velii* 
qnette had been burned very severely in an 
explosion and passed away on November 28, 
He left behind him to mourn his passing four 
children in addition to his wife. It is the sin- 
cerest of the members of this local that 

as time passes and their present poignant 
grief has lessened somewhuL that his family 
may derive some antall measure of comfort 
in the thought that he has left a world full 
of trouble and tribulation to enter into the 
kingdom of eternal rest and peace. 

On Thursday evening, November 19, an **old 
timers" party was held in the Tower Room of 
the swankey Hiilcrest Arms Elotel, sponsored 
by the Toledo Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion. This party was exceptional in that every 
branch of the electrical industry had a repre- 
sentative present. Supply dealers, contrac- 
tors, fixture manufacturers, city inspectors 
of the electrical department, and wiremen 
w^ere gathered together in one room for the 
first time in the hiatory of this local. A very 
pleosant time was had by all present. A buf- 
fet lunch with plenty of liquid refreshments 
was served. During the course of the affair 
one of the oldest contractors in the city, from 
the point of business years, was presented 
with a purse of $259, The gentleman was 
Harry Fowler, who started in the electrical 
contracting game about the time that elec- 
tricity w“a» first put on a commercial basis. 
The affair was a huge success, there being 
some 300 persons present* 

The holiday spirit is very noticeable this 
year. Nearly all business firms in this vicin- 
ity have oimounced Christmas bonuses rang- 
ing from $10 up to $100, The only dark spot 
in the othen^viae sunny outlook is the strike 
staged by the Flint Glass workers at the three 
plants of the IJIibey-0 wens- Ford Glass Com' 
pany. So far it has been very peaceful, being 
one of the *^sit dowm" variety. There is no 
telling when it may turn into .something else. 
This local ha,s about 60 of its members working 
on new construction at these plants at the 
present time and we have no deal re to have 
this strike to continue for any length of time. 

Our old friend, the "Duke," must have 
something Tvrong with his allmenlury canal, 
judging from the remarks he made recently 
anent the correspondent from this local. His 
thinly veiled sarcasm is a sure sign of ap- 
proaching senfllty* The whole trouble with 
him is that he has hogged the spotlight from 
this neighborhood for so long that be has 
become like the dog in the manger* He does 
not want anyone else to get any of it. But. 
however, the holiday spirit is here so he is 
forgiven, but <ion’t let it happen again. 

Some of the boys got a chance to overhaul 
their ice boat.*) and get some of that cxhilftrat- 
ing sport this last week. The ice on the 
Maumee River and out in the bay is now 
about six inches thick, Alt of the lake boats 
that make this city their winter port ha\’e 
dropped anchor and, as is usual, will undergo 
nccessar>* repairs. It is claimed that every 
boat that lays up here has an average of $6,900 
worth of work done. With over 100 vessels 
tied up here, it means a lot of w^ork this 


READ 

Modern; boomer lelU all, by L. U.. 
No, 567, 

Labor does a job in Windsor^ by 
L. U, No, 773, 

Cleveland coirmietitE cm standards, 
by L, U, No, 38, 

Los Angeles buys private plant and 
is now 100 per cent mimicipal, 
by L. U, No, 18, 

Opinion on seniority plus, by L, U. 
No, 1105, 

Organisation for power plant men, 
by L* U, No. 329, 

What rail men voted for, by L, U. 
No, 794, 

EpUtle appropriate to New Year, 
by L, U, No, 245, 

These glowing accounts open wide 
the gateway of the New Year 
with promises of much 
achievement to come. 


winter. Hoping all of the Brothers hud an 
enjoyable holiday seasen, will sign off, "llO." 

Bill Conway. 


L. U, NO, 18, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Editor: 

Well, Mr* Editor, and everyone else who 
roads this article, we went and did it. in 
my article of the November issue of the 
JatmNAL, I told you that about December I 
we were having a bond election to purchase 
the electric system of the Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Co, The price to be paid was 
$J5.340,900. It was really a stupendous 
price to pay, but as I have previously stated, 
wo aro very pro municipal ownership here 
in our city. With the help of our friends 
wo put it over at the rate of three-to-one* 
Not a bad showing for such panicky times t 

In fact, we just felt that we had to step 
out and get that old worn out electric plant, 
so as to have a place to distribute more of 
that cheap power from Boulder Dam, It 
may sound strange when I tell you rvaders 
of this article that this bond issue will not 
cost the taxpayers of our city one cent. The 
reason is this, the electric system of the 
L. A, G, and E, is already a big going con- 
cern, doing a large business. Their last 
financial report showed a net of over 
$3, 000, 900, and net for a corporation is the 
least they have to report; their big item 
of expense is deterioration, you know. After 
all, a corporation has to pay dividendH, The 
dividends of our municipal go right into the 
pockets of the consumers and the deterior- 
ation on the city-owned plant is not figured 
in for rate-making purposes, therefore It 
cioesnT reach the proportions that a private 
corporation does. The bonds will be sole! to 
mature In about 20 years, so you can readily 
see that it will not coal us a single penny. 
According to big business men our city 
is sure to double its present population in 
the next 10 years. If It does, and we stay 
wide awake, we can be one of the largest 


locals in the Brotherhood, We have done 
quite well the past three or four years, and 
I am quite positive that with our present 
set-up we will continue to go forward. 
I under.^iLand that our local, and the Bureau 
of Power and Light have agreed on a 
monthly scale of pay for all regular em- 
ployees, I nm told It provides for a slight 
increase in pay, but not being familiar with 
it, I will withhold comment and will try to 
get the low-down on it for the next issue of 
the JoURNAi., 

And now we had so many nice articles 
in the December issue of the Journal that 
I just have to comment on some of them. 
First of all, "The Forgotten Man," and on 
the opposite page, “America^ — On Its Way." 
Both of these are truly masterpieces. And 
by all means,. Brothers, don’t miss those 
editorials, they are very educational, very 
enlightening* The article on page 596 by 
our own editor, G. M* B., gives you the real 
dope on the A. F, of L* meet; more articles 
like this, and some of us dumb ones could 
wise up a little. 

On page 509 is a photograph, the very 
image of most of the members of the notori- 
ous Merchants and Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of our otherwise fair city. "Casey's 
Chronicles," by Shappie, we always enjoy 
his stuff. Bill Conway, of L. U. No, 8, 
Toledo, I take off my hat to you! I have been 
reporting some of the largest things in the 
world for quite some time, but you come in 
and spoil me. There are two things you can 
never beat us on; first, our municipal elec- 
tric plan; second, this is the home of the 
largest grafters in the universe and you 
can never get that title away from our baiil- 
wick. And now, Brother Leo L. Baltazor, of 
L. U, No, 83, your suggestions ns to the 
three locals getting a place out of the high- 
rent district are out of step with our line 
of thought. Local No. 18 is one of the 
largest holders of stock in our Labor Temple. 
Wouldn't we be a fine bunch of nitwits to 
got up and move away from our own invest- 
ment? The Labor Temple is the home of 
about 76 different organizations, why not 
move back here yourself? 

My good friend from L. II, No. 211, of At- 
lantic City, gets his Corona working once 
again. Good stuff! I surely miss you when 
my jotrsNAL arrives and you are not there. 
The Duke of Toledo, you tell them, j’ou sure 
had a nice article the last time. R. J. Gant, 
of L, U. No, 400, Winnipeg, your rate of I 
cent per k.w\h, is miles too high, we have a 
domeatie rate for virater heaters of % cent 
per k.vv.h. and our power rate drops away 
below that in large blocks. And congratu- 
lations, L, U. No. 799, Miami, Fia. That's 
what I am myself, we bridge tenders will 
have to stick together. 

Will have to bring this missive to a close 
as I have possibly overstepped my allotted 
space already. Thanks to the editor for 
past favors, 

J. E. Horne. 


L. U, NO, 26, WASHINGTON, D. C, 

Editor; 

Hello, my friends and Brothers, Prepara- 
tions are going ahead to make this Presi- 
dential inauguration the best and most col- 
orful event of all the inaugural receptions 
in the history of our country. 
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Ther<> In n rumor on Capitol Hill of a 
maximum hour and a minimum soal^ 

which may be introduced in Congreas^ to be 
enacted into law. The maximum hours may 
fit our taste and the minimum wago may 
have the efTect on sweat shops and chiseler 
merchants, but the wage may not meet our 
living wealth. The latter is a question, let 
us hope, which will be settled to the satis- 
faction of all concerned before enactment. 

We are still pusihiiig ahead for shorter 
hours) and better wages, 1 don-t profess to 
be an authority on economics, but taking the 
elements that have been taught to me in 
the study of the principles of economics, at 
the National University Law School in 
VVnshington, it. V., i am able to state to you 
that by doubling the quantity of money, and 
other things being equal, prices will be 
twice as high as before and the value of 
money one-half. Halve the quantity of 
money, and other Lhmgs being equal, prices 
will be one- half what they were before and 
the value of money double. 

That an increase in quanliiy tends to 
lower value is a propoi^ilion vvhich holds 
good with all commodities. The value of 
money is high when the general range of 
prices is low, for a given amount of money 
will then buy more of the neressilies of life. 
Its value is low when the general range of 


pi'lcoa ift high, for a given amount of money 
will then buy less of the needs of life. The 
problem today is that money in quantity 
has increased, but has not been fairly dis- 
tributed to labor and the commodities are 
equally high In price, thereby placing the 
wage earner in a different position. 

My friends, here are more facta that rea- 
sonubLy lifud mif Lu believe that Hhortcr 
hours w'lth an increase in wages should pre- 
vaih tine of the great drawbacks to labor 
recovery today is money lying (ilk* under 
control of industry, out of circuiiitiaru 
You have noticed private industry in 
general has dished out to employees large 
bonuses, a Ul to 25 per cent raise in wages, 
ami dividends to stockholders. This money 
prior to distribution, as you know, was held 
out to become undivided profits and was 
mitaxiible until our present administration, 
through the passage of legislation, placed 
n lux uguinst this money which forced this 
diHtribuUon through the medium of law, or 
else explain the reason and pay the tax. 
This money, while froKen in the hands of 
industry, played a major part during the do* 
presaion, whereas labor should have enjoyed 
this money through its circulation. Now 
that this money is going back into cireula* 
tion slowly it liecomes our right of action 
and opportunity to enjoy and regain what 


has been denied. When money circulates 
rapidly many people have the use of it, jobs 
and business increase, but when money 
circulates skowly or becomes froxen, few 
people use It and jobs and busineas decline 
and people out of work cannot get money 
or credit, and not having money or credit 
they cannot buy what they need, merchants 
cannot sell, and unemployment is created. 

Another element we must regain is the 
education of the youth within our immedi- 
ate family. These young people have a right 
to lulueation, but in the event the head of 
the household is denied employment youth’s 
right to education is denied. Youth will 
not tolerate a continuation of denial. They 
aro encouraged to turn to communism and 
violence because the education, which pre- 
sents opportunity to secure and follow the 
work that suits them best, is denied, ,'\fter 
all these youngsters represent the future 
America. 

In January, 1P3G, in a preliminary report 
on employment, education and delinquency, 
it was shown that approximately 6,500,000 
youths, 16 to 25, were unemployed and out 
of school and that 2,875,000 youths had re- 
cently been on relief. You must admit that 
a large number of these youngsters are chil- 
dren of members within our organ imtions. 
Thank God for the sake of future America 
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the^e youngsters are slowly resuming their 
educatLon, which is largely due to the par* 
tial rectification of depression principles. 
These youngsters should not be denied edu- 
cation because of Ihis fact: **Who serves 
progress serves America," 

One third of our lives are ofrored and 
given to hard labor to serve progreaa and 
i am sure we are in return entitled to a fair 
consideration and within our human rights 
in our demands for the chance to enjoy life 
in the form of better living conditions* bet- 
ter housing and more of the neces*<!ities, 
comforts and luxuries of life; steadier work, 
more certainty of a job and more security 
for old age. These arc the natural desires 
of every human being. They are the pro- 
gressive objectives of American labor. These 
wants can bo made available, thereby creat- 
ing in the homo good environment and a 
place in the social and civil life of the 
nation. 

Here is a brief resume of social and labor 
conditions since the Itevolutionary War, 
down to the present time. There never has 
been an era of opportunity throughout our 
American hiKtory more opportune than the 
present time to gel and make permanent our 
human necessities* Before the Anierican 
Revolution there was no titled aristocracy 
in America at one end of the social scale* 
nor was there a mass of oppressed peasants 
at the other end gaining a bare existence 
off the land of the nobles. There w’ore as 
yet no huge cities, where luxury and desti- 
tution lived side by side. There were 
wealthy merchants and planters who lived 
in fine mansions and expected and received 
the deference of the common people. 

In 1800 we begin to notice a change in 
social conditions. The movement and ming- 
ling of population* the immigration from 
Europe and emigration to the West was rap- 
idly breaking down the social privileges and 
prejudices of sections of our country. At 
the close of the second war with England 
there was a rise of the labor class. Trade 
unions were formed, strikes occurred in 
various cities. In a national convention at 
Philadelphia in 1833 the laborers formulated 
demands for higher wages* Eborter hours of 
work, abolition of monopolies and better 
conditions in shops and factories. During 
ibe Civil War w*e find the inventions and 
improvements* the reaping machines and 
factory sewing machine which played a 
great part in production by enabling one 
to do the work of 20, thereby freeing tens 
of thousands of men for service in the army 
ranks. After the war* however, even with 
the huge profits earned by big business 
through these inventions, there were no jobs 
for these men. With the sharp rise in prices 
which the war created and the tightening 
of capitalistic control, labor began to suffer, 
and then labor began to properly organise. 
Labor saiv the split widening between 
capital and labor and the masters of indus- 
try growing rich rapidly. Labor was not 
getting a fair share of the wealth which it 
was producing as is the case today. Labor 
and capital were uneasy, labor strikes pre- 
vailed throughout the country up until 
President Cleveland's time* when an effort* 
without avail* was tried by him to have 
legislation passed whereby a commission of 
three would be appointed to bring the dig* 
nity of labor and capital to an understand- 
ing, Uneasiness continued up until 1913, 
when labor received a break in the form of 
legislation such as the Clayton Act* relating 
to restricted injunctions against labor un- 
ions. Also the Ncwlands Act* which set up 
a board of mediation and conciliation to 
persuade the parties in labor disputes to 
resort to arbitration. These acts gave labor 
a place at the round table. 

During the World War labor assumed an 
important part which it had never had be- 


fore* There was a shortage of skilled labor* 
which forced the eapitaliKt to steal labor 
from his neighbors by bargaining and offer- 
ing labor higher wages and excellent condi- 
tions. But after the war things were not 
so favorable to labor. 

It seems labor wore the crown during the 
periods of every war and then went a-beg- 
ging betueun the war periods. Wages, hours, 
prices and enpitaUstic control, in my mind, 
should and can be worketl out to fluctuate 
wdth modern progress in order to meet the 
necessities of all peoples. 

VtCTOIt A. GEKAKDt, 


L, U. NO, 28* BALTIMORE* MD, 
Editor : 

The executive board has embarked on an 
ambitious program of education for the mem- 
bership. This program is fur the purpose of 
educating the boys, not only in their own 
trade but constructing a soliil foundation for 
the purpose of branching nut in a field that is 
somewhat new but still belonging to us. 

Quite a bit of expensive equipment is now 
being asfSembled and installed by the students 
and an instructor has been procured* The 
boj's have joined wholeheartedly in the plans 
of the executive board and their enthusiasm is 
so great that all who wish to study can't be 
aceommo dated. This augurs w'ell* and 
hope wilt continue throughout the course* A 
lot of hard work is ahead and the board will 
keep a close w^atch and will weed out de- 
linquents without ceremony. This is as it 
should be. 

The executive board certainly deserves a 
great deal of credit and the businesa manager* 
as ^vetl* for this progressive move* Too much 
praise cun't he given them for thedr excellent 
work. 

Once before we had several classes taking 
up various courses but had to be discontinued 
due to the depression, X*et's hope this will no 
longer be necessary from now on* 

It is with regret wo noted our old friend 
and loyal member* James Burke* passed away, 
We are sorry to be so late in making mention 
of this* but It just came to our attention, 
“Jim" was a true union man and greatly 
liked by the boys* He was gifted with a rare 
sense of humor and homely philosophy. When 
he spoke at meeting he was sure to get the 
immediate attention of the memberahip. L. U, 
No, 28 suffers a great loss in Jim's demise. 

The sick list still contains the names of a 
number of the boys* including , Tames Stickler, 
who ia down with “rabbit fever." The sick 
committee deserves lots of credit for their 
good work and close attention to their duties. 

At one of our meetings we were given an 
enlightening and educational talk on the 
union label by McHenry of the label trades. 
Brother McHenry is a gifted talker and puts 
his arguments across very well* His talk 
urged all to use union labeled products. A 
point certainly well taken* 

The business manager brings in his reports 
at meetings which are as interesting and 
progressive as ever. He has some interesting 
plans which are to be put into operation at 
the proper time. Future prospects are very 
bright mid things look rosier than for many 
a day. 

The varioua delegates certainly are attend- 
ing to their duties, judging from their re- 
ports to the body. 

A move is on foot to standardise the work- 
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Ing time of the various crafts (the hour when 
work begins and ends in a workday}* and also 
the various holidays. This ought to make for 
greater harmony and cfTleiency between the 
vnrious trades. 

Socn-at-Meetings Dopiirtniciit : The oldnpple 
knocker, Bill Ebaner, of coon and cat fame; 
Frank Klein and his evil odored pipe; Reds 
Winter.stein* who has grailuated into quite a 
scif-possessed speaker. Reds can outtalk a 

person on any subject* especially — . John 

Parks* who favors Armistice Dny for a holi- 
day* itistend of election day* because he says 
he is no politician. Pete Hefner* who strongly 
favors a three-day week of four hours each. 
Henry Maa^s. of imported cigar fame* who can 
take it but can't smoke it, CTilT Higgins* who 
leaves our midst soon to work for Uncle Sam, 

Wo were treated to a little skit on the 
Social Security Law'. Some of the boys 
I'luiiued there was n E^trong odor of ham. Did 
they iiiainufite that ham actors W'cra present? 

Brother Kay Bech extends greetings to 
Frank Ferguson, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The scribe extends greetings and thanks to 
Slim Manuel and his wife. 

With best wishes to the membership and 
oflicera of L. U, No, 28 and the Brotherhood 
for a very happy New Year, we remain* the 
scribe of L. U. No* 28, 

Jl. S* RoeEMAX. 


L, U. NO. 38* CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor: 

In reference to the article in the December 
WoRKBH by Dewey L. Johnson* concerning the 
elec trie 111 codes in the electrical industry, we 
wish to call to the attention of the members 
and locals of the Brotherhood that here in the 
city of Cleveland we had a similar experience. 
We have an electrical code here that is 20 
years old and we figure it is obsolete. 

Last July Local No, 3S passed a working 
rule pertaining to all residential work, a 
standard of workmanship for members of L, 
U, No* 38* Before July the work was running 
wild as far as the amount of outlets installed 
on a circuit was concerned; in aome cases as 
many as 12 and lf> outlets to a circuit. 

We felt that we had to remedy this situation 
in order to protect the owner or customer. As 
you know the general contractor does not care 
what kind of an electrical job he gets, just ao 
it is at a cheap price. So wo put the follow'- 
ing standard of workiminahip into effect* and 
WT wish to state that so far our members are 
co-operating with us 100 per cent and are well 
satisfied. 

Standard of Workmanship on Residentiai 
Work 

1. Journeymen must he furnished with 
tabulation sheets or plans showing the amount 
of outlets on the job. 

2. All w’ork is to be laid out by the journey- 
man. 

3. Original plans and spocificatiojis must 
not be altered except to improve the electrical 
work for the convenience of the customer. 

-i. Journeymen must call in jobs before 
starting, 

5, Under no consideration shall there be 
leas than two journeymen on the job. This 
means from start to finish of the job on the 
rougb-in. 

6* On finishes there must be two journey- 
men on jobs where it takes over eight hours 
of labor. 

7, All finishes must be called in to the union 
ofiices* This is important, 

8* Journeymen must teat Out all jobs they 
are working on before leaving same. This 
applies to rough-ins and finishes. 
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Wattii Per Oullet 

H'jiits per 
Outlet 


1. Bedroom ceilmg outlets 100 

2, All brackets and poreh outlets 60 

3- Basement ceiling outlets 60 

4, Cloeet outlets 40 

5, Clock outlets . 40 

0. HiiU celling ouLlets 60 

7, Bath room ceiling 100 

H. Kitchen ceiling outlet 100 

0. Breakfast room ceiling outlet 100 

10, Living room ceiling outlet 200 

] 1. Dining reom ceiling outlet 200 

12. Recreation room ceiling outlets 100 

lU. liuse plug outlets 180 

!!♦ Kitchen ventiluting fan outlet 160 


Ifi. Ijfiundry ceiling, ironer and washer must 
bo on u separate circuit. 
i li. Bath room heater muBl be nn a separate 
circuit with No. 10 wire. 

IT. Furnace outlet must be on a separate 
circuit. 

18* All high tension wiring 110 and 120 volts 
on furnace proper must be installed in 
rigid conduit. 

19. Klecttic range must be a separate circuit 
with no less than No. 6 wire and installed 
in rigid conduit with GO-ampere safety 
switch, same to be connected befurK leav* 
ing job, 

20. Kitchen and breakfast room plugs must 
be on a separate circuit* 

21* Garage must be on a reparato circuit. 

22. Radio ground must be grounded to water 
pipe in basement and not on neutral wire. 
28. All feed w^ires of No, 8 and larger must be 
installed in the correct aiiie conduit- 

21. The correct size feeds must be installed 
according to the number of circuits in the 
job — such as No. 10 wire for eight circuits 
and No. 8 wire for It) circuits. You are to 
figure two and one-half amfieres per cir- 
cuit, over 10 circuits* Watch this closely 
as it is important. 

25. The main swdtch must be heavy enough to 
carry full load of all drcufls figuring 756 
w'atta per circuit, 

26* All connections must he made on main 
switch before leaving Job. 

27, All service entering building must be in- 
stalled in rigid conduit and secured to 
building. 

28* At no time must there be more than 750 
watts per circuit* 

We of Local No* 38 feel that we are making 
a great deal of headway by insisting on doing 
a good class of work regardless of any inspee- 
tion department and we know that all of our 
members feel the same w'uy, We wish to take 
this occasion for the officer a of our local to 
thank our entire membership for their help 
and full co-operation !n putting these rules 
across* Wo feel that wo have made a good 
start with more improvements coming in the 
near future* 

The Cleveland Press, one of our daily new's- 
papers, has seen fit to write articles on our 
standard of workmanship, condemning us for 
not doing our work according to the city code, 
which* ns stated before, is 20 years old and 
obHolete, Such articles do us no harm* They 
show the public that union electricians will 
not do a poor or hazardous class of work* 
Since we received this publicity, the city 
has taken a proposed coide that has been lying 
in committee of the city counciU out of com- 
mittee, and at tbia time is trying to rush it 
through eouncii. We now have a code com- 
mittee Investigating this proposed vode to 
whether Local No. 38 will approve same. The 
writer feels that if all the locals wilt take the 
same stand as we have here in Local No* 38 
it will be only a short time until we have a 
local and national code that really will 
amount to something, 

it is up to the mcrnber.s and officers of the 
Brotherhood to jump into this fight in order 


to get anywhere with the class of work that 
should be done. 

-As moniioned in Dewey L, Johnson's article, 
the large commercial groups do what they 
w-ant to,, and are lowering the standard of 
workmanship in the entire electrical indu^^try 
in order to chisel and stay within the law*. 
And most of ub stand idly by and take it or 
say "Let Geurge do it.” The only trouble is 
there are not enough “Georges,” 

That is enough nbout codes, but %ve do wish 
Mr* Dew'ey La. .Johnson all the success in the 
world in his efforts along the lines he in woik- 
ing in order to intike this a better and bigger 
industry* 

Local No* 38 han moved to its new quarters 
and htm a very fine and up-to-date ndlce. Wfi 
had a house-warming and w'hat a party! Some 
1,500 people attended, all refreshments were 
free* it does one good to see our honorable 
president, .Joe McNeil, stepping around and 
being the host. Anyone who knows Joe 
realizes that he luke^ that preBident's job 
very scriuUHly, He always has his nose in a 
book studying parUamentary laws. In fact, 
at this lime he knows his stuff* He can give 
it and take it. One knows that with Joe in 
the chair they arc always going to get a fair 
and iuBt deeision* It is a pleasure to go to 
meeting*'* ju»l to see Joe perform* The same 
applies 10 him when he sits as chairman of the 
executive board. He is always for the mem- 
ber who is in trouble, and always wants to 
know all details before passing on any 
decision. 

Our last Monte Carlo party was a huge 
Buceess. Leave it to the women to do the 
gambling. They Just forget ail about their 
husbnndH or sweethearts when there is a 
money wheel spinning. 

Well, the writer will “barrel up” for this 
month. 

H. J, Bufe- 


L* U* NO, 53, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Editor: 

The eU'Clion is over and some of the dudes 
hero are so strong for President Kooticvclt 
that they lire even giving him the credit for 
the fine warm days we are getting, so it"s 
Godspeed to recovery that has been just 
around the corner for so many years. It now* 
looks as though we have at least located the 
corner. 

Can the Brothers imagine the writer doing 
his stuff on Christmas morning, without ice 
or towel around the old bean? Well, to tell 
the truth, I can hardly imagine It myself, so 
after being put on the pan by several of the 
Brothers at the last meeting, for neglect and 
failure to do my duty as press scribbler, I 
herewith go to press. 

Things seem to be getting back to normal 
with great strides the last few months anti it 
looks as though the day of the worker is 
slowly fid justing itself* After all, that is the 
prime factor to real recovery, keep the worker 
on the job at good wages and the money is 
then and there put in drculfttion and in my 
mind the circulation of money or the lack of 
circulation is the key to prosperity* 

The Board of Public Utilities is about to 
construct an addition to its light plant which, 
when completed, will be one of the beat in the 
West* The contracts are being let and it is 
expected to start looming up very shortly* 
Brotbers Burkrey, Odell, Delany and Swede 
Swenson are members of the locaBa quartet 
and they surely can warble, with voices as soft 
as a golden canary and as harsh as a crow, 
especially ivhen I am behind with a letter for 
the WoiiKBR, and I trust these few lines will 
be noticed by them all- 

Well, here is wishing for the best year in 
decades and that 1937 will find ourselvee* as 
well as the entire country and nation, so busy 
with the progress of the nation that we will 


not have time even to think of w'ar, let alone 
suggest such a thing, and that organized labor 
will come out on top with fiyii« colnrsi 

H, L. SCHONE, 


L. U, NO. 212, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Editor: 

.At the present moment 1 am upen minded 
on the question of New A* ear resolutions* 

I feel that if a satisfactory agreement 
could be reached with all parties concerned 
regarding the vnriouB points at issue there 
would be no good reason why they could 
not be carried out. 

Our weakneas lies in the fact that too 
many of our peraiirml friends are involved 
causing us tweii at the time these resoln« 
tions are entered into, to have very little 
desire to keej) them and in a short period 
of time we realize that no honest effort 
whatsoever has been extended to prevent the 
breaking of a single one of them. 

Any day tiow I'm liable to fall down com- 
pletely on the only remaining one of a very 
few entered Into by myself, even at this 
early date with January still to be torn from 
the family calendar. 

Every place I go someone has just dis- 
covered some new concoction* Then you 
must sit around trying to appear perfectly 
contented in an effort to promote pleasant 
conversation, but it just don't click. 

A recent Saturday evening found me in 
a spot where they drag out the poker chips 
as a starter and in a Httle while ask every- 
one to name their poison, Just one of those 
friendly, homely places where everyone has 
a rip roaring time excepting the fellow who 
is carrying around his New Y’ear resolutions* 
My biggest handicap here was that I could 
not pair up with a soul who was traveling 
over the same route as 1 was. 

I recalled how, a few years back, we all 
fought to bring about repeal, and now a 
fellow muat face a situation of this kind. 

For quite n while after making these resa- 
lutions the majority of those whom you 
contact realize that you are only kidding. 
But what gets me is that pitiful, far-away 
look in the eyes of your close friends when 
thrown in their company* This in itself 
is sure to weaken anyone* As yet I have 
failed to determine whether this look signi- 
fies sympathy or that possibly your case 
should be probated in some legal manner 
whereby your mental status (which perhaps 
always was questioned) could be passed 
upon and settled for all time. 

Obviously iL ia goiiig to be difficult to 
carry on, as I find that after four or five 
hours a fellow gets tired of talking and 
listening to himself, with the rest of the 
gang so far in lulvance of him. In any event, 
I think we all do fairly w^ell* I know that 
all of my fellow workers and other friends 
live a clean life and are hard-working, hon- 
est, law-abiding citizens and I'm sure wo 
can all finrl a reasonable amount of good 
feeling in that thought, so I have reach oil 
the conclusion that the making of New 
A'earis resolutions should be passed on to 
those as young as 10 and seldom over 2d 
years of age, who are continuously in the 
dutches of the law and have made crime 
the game of youth. 

Sijmv SO -odd Christmas greeting cards re- 
ceived by myself from Brother members 
should not pass un mentioned, so I gladly 
use this space to acknowledge, with sincere 
thanks, the receipt of same. ! think my 
personal mailing list carried all y^ou fellows, 
and It was not my intention to miss a one, 
if however, you failed to receive my best 
wishes it was possibly due to change of 
address. 

Extending to everyone my sincere wishes 
for a very, very prosperous and happy 1937, 
I remain. The COFYiax. 
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L. U. NO. 245, TOLEDO. OHIO 

Kditorr 

Good-by^, 1936! Hello, 19371 But before 
bidding 1936 farowell, first k>t's consider ^\■hat 
you’ve done for us. You have been faithful to 
us. You Bucceoded in fnlfining practicnny 
every promise that you made* You have 
watched over our affairs* With your help, 
labor has made history* The right of col- 
lective bargaining has bec'n retained. Our 
tnembership has increased* Still with all your 
co-operation and assistance we have made 
enemies. We have had the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the A. F. of L* questioned* We have 
had intruders on our rightful claims to the 
right to organise labor, by chartered organiza- 
(ions rccogni?*ed by our own international fed- 
eration of labor prior to your interception. 
My dear Mr. 1936. during your one year of 
power the rights of our organization have been 
tampered with, thousands of potential mem- 
bers of various labor organkations have been 
misled into joining non -democratic labor 
unions. The situation is at this time getting 
critical* 

Here in Toledo we have a fair escample of 
what to expect should this rival army become 
offensive instead of defensive. We have hun- 
dreds of men and women walking the streets, 
employees of several glove factories, and two 
large factories of the Llbby-Owens^Ford 
Glass Company, all participating in what is 
call a sit-down strike. Those thousands of 
workers were receiving wages and condU 
tiona that would appear to other workers to 
be fair* and SO per cent of whom through per- 
sonal contact don’t seem to know what it is 
all about, yet are loyal enough to remain true 
to their obligation. But where will it end? 
These men and women have families. Other 
industries have already started to swallow 
them up. They must and are willing to ivork. 
some of them w-ere holding down their first 
real job in years of depression. 

What’s to be done? Labor’s riinhs are being 
split up* The government at this time is 
backed by labor. This fly-by-night organ- 
iKution opposing our rights is daily enrolling 
thouHundfi of recruits who never before had 
reiiUred the importance of belonging to a 
trade union but who, too fast, become strong 
enough to think and act collectively. And they 
are being generaled by smooth-tongued ora- 
tors who in my own opinion would go the 
limit to gain control of labor and who have 
entrenched themselves by tying up the glass 
industry which will in time tie up the entire 
auto industry, throwing thousands of workers 
on the picket lines. Our own fields will have 
to abporb those who cannot afford idleness, 
causing an oversupply of labor* And that 
never was any good for us. 

Will it be necessary that Congress take a 
hand to prevent in this land of plenty what is 
now taking place in Spain? Two factiona of 
the poorer classes are slaying, atarving, burn- 
ing and ruthlessly murdering Innocent men, 
W'omen and children, simply because they op- 
posed the others policies. Could that happen 
here? You know it could. And will, if some- 
thing isn’t done soon to curb this wholesale 
organizing of our ’workers Into this labor 
union without a parental baeking. 

Unless Congress enacts iaw» making collec- 
tive bargaining unlawful, unless the group is 
recognized and receives a charter from the 
American Federation of Labor, or unless la- 
borers themselves start picketing plants 
whore the management permits this condition 
to exist, that trouble in Spain may decide to 
make a non-stop flight across the Atlantic 
sometime, and just try imngiiiiug tw'o groups 
of red-blooded Americans facing each other 
across a firing line. 

Our company here did not disappoint us 
this year at Christmas time, only instead of 
calling us all together the day before Christ- 
mas, as was the custom always before, and 
wishing a merry Christmas to all their em- 


ployees, they used a more modern method this 
year. Upon arrival in our respective bases 
we US well as the public were greeted with a 
huge electric display with the season’s greet- 
ings in hundreds of lights, yet some of the 
boys Beemed to think that a personal greeting 
from their foremen wrould huvt' been more 
appropriute. 

A good time ia promised for all who attend 
our purty at the Swiss Hall, on Saturday, 
January 23, Uur entertainment committee 
has worked hard to make this a grand success, 
so ril be seeing you. Jimmy Lee Is chairman 
of this committee and with men like George 
Maiberger, t'. James, Charles Neebs, W* Witte 
ind Oscar Buchanan helping with the party it 
should be a grand affair. 

Frank K* Clark, of 65S Berry St., Toledo, 
informs mo that he is not getting the Jouu- 
NAL, Arthur Hoffman wdshes his address 
changed from 5985 Lakeside to 640 Myers, 
Toledo, Fred W, Sporleder, formerly of 1834 
Stahlwood Ave.p Toledo, wdshes hia address 
changed to K* F* U* No, 1, Sytvania, Ohio, 

On rainy days we devote our time to teach- 
ing our chief grunt. Dale (“Speed") Noggle, 
the art of tying knots* He not only can tie 
a bowline now but amazes us alt by tying 
some that even he cannot untie* 

Edwabu E* DUKK^mUK* 


L* U, NO, 26S, LINCOLN, NEBR* 

Editoi” 

This ia my flrst experience at writing for 
the Journal, as I have just been elected to 
the job of correspondent for our local, 

I don’t know what would be of most in- 
terest to the boys, but will do my best. We 
have been trying to improve our organiza- 
tion that the depression left in pretty bad 
shape, ns some of our boys were forced 
to try their hand at various jobs in order to 
make a living* I guess all of the locals have 
had the same experience* We fool highly 
elated since our last meeting, December 3, 
as we just signed up two more shopH and 
are increasing our membership in line shape 
and hope all the boys will soon be on full 
time before long* Although we are not im- 
porting any men from out of town, our out- 
look ia better than it has been for the past 
five or six years. We have a bad condiUon 
in our fair city that is hard to overcome. 


inasmuch as over 50 per cent of our licensed 
electricians are working from their homes, 
and if you don't think that is something 
you should try it. If any of the boys have 
any suggestions we would like to hoar them. 
They license the journeyman instead of the 
contractors and that is the cause of it. We 
hope to be able to have it changed some- 
time if wc can and sure would be glad to 
hear from some other local that has had 
the same thing to cope with* 

Will try to have something more next 
month, so for this time, best W'ishes and a 
happy New Year from L* U* No* 265* 

B* H* Ramsey. 


L. U* NO, 326, LAWRENCE, MASS* 

Editor: 

TKe You in Union 

In the beginning there was no organization. 
We have W'ebster defining the w*ord as, "The 
joining together of two or more that they 
may better advance their interests," as a 
group rather than as individuals. Human 
beings are not alone in this, for we find many 
of the wuld animals doing the same thing* As 
a group they gain strength in numbers. The 
very action itself is a preservative measure* 
The first man wua a iveak subject in the be- 
ginning, nature never gave him claw^s and 
fangs, acute sense of smell or hearing, he had 
to organize to live. The first family w'us the 
beginning of organization, as naturally their 
thoughts and actions were for themselves as a 
group. Families joined families, more or- 
ganization. Groups of families banded to- 
gether into clans or tribes* Tribes living in 
the same localities in time of war and con- 
quest again joined together, at least long 
enough to carry out a defense for themselves 
as a group against the wild beasts and in war 
that they might gain strength to hold what 
they had, or to attempt to subject others to 
their rule. So we find the strO'Ug overcoming 
the weak until the strong controlled the ter- 
ritory in which they lived* Nations were 
formed, 7iiore orfjanaa tion. You have come a 
long way since then, but the same old reason, 
under perhups other titles, still gives you 
cause to organize* The strong would still rule 
unhindered as of old, if you and those before 
you had not met aggression with a united 
fighting front. Even today you can’t afford 
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not Lo bo organi?!od. At least your famiUos 
and depended ta deserve that much at your 
bursEift, 

flfih have always eaten and f^rnwn fat 
on the little ones» Who wants ta be a little 
fSKh? We're suckers often enout^h. No man's 
fitmily or those dependent upon him should be 
at the mercy of the few, who force him to work 
for a pittance and Few of life's good things, 
but they won't bo if you are organiKod. You 
as im individual a pp roach the throne with a 
meek and threatening attitude. It doesn't 
get you anything cither way. You've already 
had two strikes Emailed on you, when yon came 
up to bait. You wcmidn't have been employed 
at all if Iho boea hadn’t needed help at the 
time. They don’t hire you because of iiroih* 
erly love. That's strike one. If the need of 
you shouUI cease you’d be fired without notice, 
thougli you would be expected to work a time 
if yEiu wish to tjuit of yourself. That's strike 
two, TF you happen to come at a time wlion 
the bo«s ia having his troubles (sure, he has 
thcEU, Filao), why you're very apt to get a 
very short answer. You are only one of many 
and your being oiT the payroll does not cause 
much confusion. 

liut what a dilferenee if your ease is brought 
forward by your duly elected agent, bucked by 
the strength of your organisation, of which 
you yourself are an active member, K the 
boss is too busy he will make u conference 
date and you and yours get a hearing. Hot 
ijctause you. not because it's yonr agent, 
but because it's your organiKaiion that is 
speaking anfl if they quit work it would cause 
some ripide around the place. Yes, in union 
there is strength. Of courscji the individual 
case is oftentimes submerged in the action 
benefiting the group. But that's what you 
organisse for. Ail lor one, one for alb 

Business is conEiucted as a wealth-gain in g 
action, not as a charity, ’I'herefore, the low 
wage, poor conditionR, are the main line of at- 
tack, You ncc'Ei the work and wages, you get 
them at husiiiess' terms, not yours, if you 
stand alone. The battle of wits and How of 
worEia which take place between the repre- 
sent ative of an orgiinitacd group and the em- 
ployers goes on all the time. You yourself 
woutd give np in disgust hut the agent has to 
go through with it, for you’ve wished it on 
him. Most em})loyers will grant many con- 
ditions which benefit you physically but not 
linancially, iietter conditions are always 
welcome but you could help your own selves 
more if you got something in the pay enve* 
lope. The workman should be worthy of his 
hire and in the other way around, the hire 
siiould be worthy of the workman. You have 
not hnished your and of it when you send 
your agent to the front. You have to give to 
him your whole support. His nctiona are gov- 
erned by your vote. In open meeting you 
should apeak your miiui there, not outside or 
kitcr, You should know what you are going 
to say, say it in few words and sit down, for 
imiTiy have thoughts they wish to put forward. 
Ihit if you sit and cross-talk with your neigh- 
bor and vote automatically when the vote is 
called, you have no one hut yourstdf lo Ida me 
if later you are informed that aomethiag ciis- 
tinctly opposite was passed than the original 
inotiEin, Amcnrimenta creep in. .lust becau^se 
your monthly dues are paid don't make you 
a fine union meniber. You have got to work 
for it anti attenEl its meeting, be in the thick 
of it. You often express the wish that you 
knew wdiat was taking place in the commiUoe 
meeting, etc. Well, “Kverybe^dy'a business h 
jiiibody's business,^' You helped to mcikc the 
committee memberi^bip. Do your own bit and 
see that the other fellow does his. 

Hecuus^o things, as you sec them, apparently 
are going airing line aa to your demands, dociJ 
not make them so, Eternal vigilance is the 
price of safety. Much has been lost to labor 
flue to the indifference of its members. Bo 
alert, use your right to be heard and do not 


abuse it by foolish chatter. You have gained 
much. Hold it. We have the Wagner Bill 
li ft oat of the many things that Kranklin D. 
Roosevelt got us. So we still are within the 
law (there vvas a time when many conaidered 
UH not SEj) to bargain coliectively with our 
employer a. We must and shall be heard. It's 
up to you, ami you and you of the unions to 
got wiuit is rightfully due you^the Supreme 
f ' 0 ti iT n 1 > t w i 1 1 1 a t an di n g. 

In iho Merrimack Valley of New England 
the rigiit Ut bargain has brought much to the 
incmhors of ro-organi?.ed L, U. No, :i2l.j. ItA 
momhership is glowing fast and om braces 
much territory never expected to be even 
partly organised. The members are all big 
Ymfa in their local, all vitally interested, 
blessed with an aggressive business agent who 
in turn is given hearty support. L. U. No* 
Slid wili go places. Watch us! 

Yinrs lie alert, support the oiTicers (as in 
the aoEi w'hat your union Bianda for, 

with organ is^eri effort toward n chance at a 
Ijcttor living wkh a job that pays ami decent 
conditions. 

'4 “or” 


L. U, NO, 329. SHREVEPORT, LA. 

DarkiiesH on the IHdta 

Editor; 

What! An organ iiiation of power plant 
o|ierators? Why, no one but it lineman ever 
licetlLi to have a card- why, an operator i« 
too highly educated to have to imlung to a 
union; why, you are engineers, tliKpatchera 
aiisi whatnot kind of classification and ti- 
tles! Yes* two years ago that was all you 
could hear nrouufl the plant I worked in. 
it: W'as quite laughable tsi see a few of those 
good men who had received one of those 
famous pats on the hack and a ff?w' more 
dollars ou the pay check, tolling alt who 
wouhi listen just how the company httE! car- 
ried us through the depression and what 
not. 1’hesc very same men only a few days 
iiefore had Ijeen some of the biggest Resls 
a mau could find, yes, sir! they believed in 


anything until the power that be patted 
them on the back. 

Yes, indeed, we are highly educated and 
have grand titles, but pray tell me, who can 
raise a faEnily, pay doctor, house rent and 
Jilt other kind of bills on titles? Well. 1 
can not. 

This highly educated stuff, boy what a 
jokel Sure thing, we have in our midst 
some very good boys who have received 
tneir sheep-skin and who the college says 
are great individual engineera. Say, oh, 
$70 Lu $80 per month, yes, indeed 1 And 
that, ladies and gents, ia America'a greatest 
tragedy, to see a father work and sweat to 
send his son thrsiugh those great halls of 
those great American insti tut ions that nnitit 
usually sit upon a hill so Elominniit, and 
make the boy feel bo, so weak uaside. and 
tell him what a great individual he is ant! 
then send him back, yes back like a rat to 
cat the foundation right out from under 
that old Dad who has sweated lo send his 
poor son on to that higher mind. Yes, back 
to cat that job from under the old man for 
$70 or $B0 per month, when the obi man 
has slaved to w^ork up tE> a decent living, 
that son will take that same job just so he 
can get a few years experience before he 
sets the world afire. ^'Uh. no, Dad, I nevtn' 
hurt your job just because 1 took it dieap 
for ex])erience! " Oh, no! 

And to the young fellEjw who CJin't hurt 
that job let me say to you, thaf the risggHBi 
indiviflualism nearly always it is found, 
grows so rapidly into ragged tndiviEiualism. 
That with your ragged individualism you 
grind against collective effort constantly, 
making it fall short of its goal. Now tiEjn't 
say this does not apply to you, mister, be- 
cause it eIeios if you work for a living and 
if you believe in collectivism in theory and 
shrink from belonging to a labor organiiui- 
iioni, you are weak and itidividualistic by 
nature, you haven't the courage to light for 
your ideals. The days of individual bnr- 
galuing UEay liave had their attractiEui when 
employer and employee were in close ])er- 
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Bonal relationship, nnd pfooci points of both 
could be brought out by more direct con* 
tact than is genernliy the case nowadays. 
Modern tcndencies» however* are all toward 
combination on the part of employing in- 
terests. It is inevitable, under such circum- 
stances, that sym|jathetif'* personal under* 
standing as between employer ami employee 
is in danger of being more and more rele- 
gated to the background by gigantic divi- 
dend-earning enterprises. 

The individual worker cannot stand alone 
in facing such conditions as have been men* 
tioned. He must combine with his co* 
worker if his profession is to achieve and 
main tain its just recognition. He may think 
he can dispense wdlh organization* and do 
very ivell without it, but the stern fact i? 
he is simply living on organization, and 
not in it. 

But these college boys are young. 1 am 
not surprised at them as I am at another 
class of men who belong to a certain (I at 
one time thought, but now I wonder) one 
of America's greatest organizations for 
mankind. But their action even to some of 
their own brothers, even to this very day 
shows they would and are plotting our and 
their brothers' destruction and to these men 
who would love to see our downfall (al* 
though you have gained more than the men 
W'ho fought) to you No. 32D, has an honor 
and a real title that no one can take away. 
We of N’o. 329 have and will hold that 
honor; long after you have gone your way 
the I. B. E. W. will still be hero* for that 
law, the law you would love so well see 
destroy us* says the L B. E* W* shall be the 
chosen bargaining agent of all the em- 
ployees. 

L. Ij, Harmak, 

Vice President. 


L. U. NO. 466, CHARLESTON, W* VA. 

Editor : 

With the holiday work over we now get 
down to the old grind with the prospects of 
having more of our men working in Janu* 
ary and February of 1937 than during that 
period for a number of years* 

At the present time we have all of our 
membership working with only four or five 
of them on part-time list, the rest at full 
time. 

We are expecting to have another large 
job here in one of our chemical plants that 
ig supposed to be larger than the one just 
finished late last summer. And with the 
cfTlcient help of International Vice Presi- 
dent Arthur Bennett, I am sure it will be 
manned by members of the 1. B. E. W. I 
am going to give another invitation to all 
locals within 100 miles of Huntington* W. 
Vu., to get into our Tri-State Council of 
Electrical W'orkers. Contact secretary of 
either Huntington, Charleston, W* Va.^ or 
Portsmouth. Ohio* locals* 

M. P. Geexe. 

L. U* NO. 500, SAN ANTONIO* TEXAS 

l-'ditor : 

If there is anything better than starting 
the new year off with a bang, it muat be end- 
ing the old one with a gofid report* Local 
Union No. 500 has done both. 

Becordg for the past year show that bene- 
fits paid to our members have been as much if 
not more than in any other year of our ex- 
istence. This means that we have been our 
own helping hand* ready to grasp and sustain 
that part of us which might otherwise sink. 

Aside from the direct financial aid to our 
members, Local Union No* 500 has secured 
wage increases that have afTected the major- 
ity of Its m embers, and has in other ways 
raised the standards of our jobs. 

At our last December meeting there "were 


some 2fJ applications for membership pending* 
and others are on the verge of making 
application* 

Aa for the New Year, beginning January 1, 
this local union will have a busineas agent. 
A long cherished dream of some of ua has 
eoiiio true* Brother John Mann has been 
chosen for this task, and ho cornea to us 
highly recommended by all those who know 
him. He has been affiliated with organized 
labor for many years* and his services should 
prove a valuable asset to us* We only hope 
that we will be able to continue to have his 
help and guidance indefinitely* 

In conclusion, we hope that Christmas 
brought much happiness to you all* and ex- 
tend our gincerest wishes for more happiness 
in 1937. 

EDwrK Rock* 


L. U* NO, 567. PORTLAND, MAINE 

Editor; 

Am going a long way round to break into 
ollldal records on what may be my last ap- 
pearance, for here I am in Richmond, Calif.* 
writing representative of Local No, 567* 
Portland, Maine, and how come all this con- 
fusion or shooting at such a tangent? Pri- 
marily, because too naany tough Maine win- 
ters and too many years soaking up carbon 
gas in a service station had begun to take 
toll from my fiystem* There isn’t so much 
doing around Portland, but anyone can drop 
it and he's just as well off in winter. We 
have folks here and when I bad half an 
opportunity I took advantage of it* and I 
guess l*m sort of delegated a eommlUee of 
one, of which I am chairman, to give the 
boys a few impressions of the trip across* 
so if anyone is interested* UVa go, and if 
not, it's just as easy to get rid of as a punk 
radio program* 

Since the wife and two children made up 
the expedition* we had planned U days 
and split that to a half hour. Of course, 
1 couldn't scout around much to determine 
industrial conditions, nor visit any Brother 
locals, there just wasn’t time. So much of 
the information I did get was derived from 
filling stations, auto camps and tourist 
homes* and inclined to agricultural matters 
and election* and as my own observations 
might not be dependable as authority, wedi 
call the whole thing impressions. 

To begin with, the Berkeley Hills in 
Massachusetts needn't discount anything 
scenic till Utah. On October 28 the radiator 
caught In New York and we encountered 
some pretty rugged hillB as well as snow 
flurrieH* There were lots of vineyards that 
extend through Western Pennsylvania and 
into Ohio, where it seemed terribly flat, ac- 
cording to my Maine standard. Lots of corn 
and FM have to admit that Cleveland made 
an unusual impression, perhaps more, be- 
cause w'e drove through at the hour of 5 to 
7 p. m* 

Indiana continued flat* much corn and 
black soil, while the famous white house 
and red barn combination was much In 
evidence. The farmer has his name painted 
on the barn in big letters* Illinois was just 
as level* all black soil, several coal mining 
Operations and still far flung cornfields* We 
went 25 miles off our road to go into Chi- 
cago, and did I get lost, and quick? My 
wife and two traffic cops assisted in un- 
tangling me and acting further on their 
advice we drove around the ''Loop," finish- 
ing at noon time and the rest was easier* 
You cunT stop in Chicago long enough to 
find out if they're busy — there's too much 
traffic* New York and Chicago adherents 
have their relative arguments* I haven’t 
seen New York* so Fll vote Chicago* Passed 
the Illinois state penitentiary, and none of 
the boys from No. 567 appeared to bo tliere* 
but 1 thought i saw J. W. at Joliet* The 


water in the canal lock was higher than the 
houses on one side. 

lovva wag more like M«^ine in respect to 
roads* hills* etc,, only considerably more 
corn. It cost 5.1 cents to cross the Missis- 
.gippl at Burlington and I expect the thrill 
of being there for the first time added 
interest to its mile in width and green 
studded islands. We finished the day in 
perfectly fiat Nebraska. Farms, towns and 
filling stations began to be farther apart. 
Farming conditions appeared to be more 
prosperous and there were thousands of 
haystacks and more of that damn corn* 
From best information I was able to get 
ail this corn we had passed for several hun- 
dred miles back is all used for feeding, and 
there is still not enough. Corn pricea may 
be high but there doesn't seem to be any 
scarcity. We crossed the Missouri river in 
the forenoon and the Platte in early eve- 
ning. The Platte was more impressive* 
Stopped at Lincoln. Nebr,* for dinner. The 
population of 100,000 was fattened by a 
football crowd of 70,000 more for the Nc- 
bragka-Missourt game. There was as much 
traffic as Chicago, 

Stayed all night at Cheyenne* Wyo** where 
it rained and then froze under a sudden 
drop to five degrees above zero, and then 
began snowing— ond was it tough driving 
that day? TiVe seemed to be defeating our 
own purpose hunting for warmer climes. 

Had to put in four quarts of alcohol — 
the radiator, not me — and at the crest of 
Mt, Laramie, the highest point on the Lin- 
coln Highway* at the Continental Divide* 
we had an icy road, 15 degrees below zero 
temperature ami snow blowing across the 
road in a gale* About 15 miles beyond 
Medicine Bow we came to a big new sedan 
that had gone over the high shoulders* 
tipped over and slid down into the sage- 
brush upside down. Helped bring a man up 
the bank who was hurt pretty badly and 
put him in a car full of negroes who came 
along traveling east, and 65 miles nearer a 
hospital than we were headed. During this 
time the brakes on our car froze. Only 
drovh 225 miles that day* Next day was 
warmer, but FU never be a booster for 
Wyoming. We were out of the corn belt - 
or world though. 

Utah immediately presented some rugged 
mountain climbing and naturally wonderful 
scenery. We climbed around and up and 
down mountains and canyon walls for hours, 
Y'oq can dimh mountains in some kind of 
shape, but this business of looking down 
two or four miles and seeing your road dis- 
appear right in plain sight and you have to 
go in low gear while you take stock, it's no 
joy ride on any count. And they seem to 
think it's a joke around these mountains to 
put a big one unexpectedly in front of you* 
Stayed in Salt Lake City one day and it was 
o.k* in anybody's opinion. Then out over 
the salt bods and desert and past the Bonne- 
ville salt flats where .Major Campbell made 
his auto speed record, but it's just another 
stretch in the salt beds — level for a hundred 
miles along the road and, at least as far us 
we could see in any direction, about three 
inches of water covered it all. 

We hud to pass through two herd a of sev- 
eral thousand sheep on the road. Had to 
keep bumping them with the car. blowing 
the horn and pushing 25 at a time to get 
through. There was a covered wagon with 
burros and supplies In the rear. Our intro- 
duction into Neimda wouldn't have been so 
hot if we hadn't just filled the gas tank* zia 
we drove about 125 miles without seeing a 
house of any kind except railroad property. 
All deserts* mountains and sagebrush. Ne- 
vada looks as if someone had spread a big 
leopard skin all over it. No need to lock 
your doors up that way, there's nobody to 
break in, Nevada is very rich in gold, silver* 
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and other depusits and we later 
eonsidovable activity f anti there is pros- 
per ityn too. We i^tayed all nig"ht at the Hotel 
Nevada at Battle Mountain^ where the as- 
say higr. banking, etc., for this locality is 
done and incidentally wo wore on the trail 
the Forty-niners took into Oregon* only 
there were iinyirovenienta. We stopped at 
Ttono and then, westward, ho! into Cali- 
foriiifu 

Almost immediately the scenery changed 
and where we hadn't seen any trees for sev- 
I'ful hundred rntles. Lite inonalairE shies were 
studded with evergreens and presently tlie 
hioil all around w'as red* which together 
with the winding roads, made a constantly 
changing picture, Jneidentally had ecm- 
sidcrable more mountain climbing and ab- 
l■Ll)>tly ascended one mountain which the 
sign at the top mivistnl us wag 8,ia5 feet 
and the way the old car slowed down to 
nothing flat, near tlio top. 1 btdieved it. It's 
no satisfaction cHinhing thesci: mountaina. 
V<tn have to go back down and try another 
Olio Loo soon. The cufdtal at Sacramento Is 
very impressive, Snow white Iniii dings, vel- 
vet green lawns, lovely drives, and ail kinds 
of dowers, shrubs and palms. 

We finally reached Berkeley, our desti- 
nation, in 14 days an<l one-half hour, and 
during two weeks visit here with a low 
temperature of around IR ahove* and except 
for a few days of unpleasant fog, I have at 
least determined there is no comparison to 
Maine winters. 

Summarizing the expedition we found we 
had travelled 3*50(1 miles on 20li gallons of 
gas, four quarts of oil ami mm nil ehange; 
spent 85 cents for brake llukl, $1.20 for re- 
leasing frozen brakes, 75 cents for towing, 
$1,50 for Wyoming aleohoi (radiator) and 
$l.no for welding the mutfler which came 
in contact with a boulder that had rolled 
down a Utah rnmmtaiii side. Cl as prices 
ranged from la cents |ier gallon in con- 
gested places to 20 cents in the desert. 
Our siiortest day's drive was miles and 
tlie longcSit .370. And giving all due credit 
to the U. S. Hig]\way Comnnasion, wdio have 
jjroperly marked every romi in every Ktate, 
we diiln^t lose our way once nor have to 
turn back. 

One of the most impressive features was 
the Hashing beacons* air plane landing fields 
and govp>rnineiit piatporty, nil statinns iifdng 
attired in their snappy red and white attire, 
♦Some of these keepers canT step out and gti 
to town in a few minutes, though. 

Another matter that deserves spcctal men- 
tion is the thousands of big trucks we met 
and passed all the Way. f^very one was on 
liis side of the roiui anfl ten fling his own 
business and not even once was any one of 
the in violating any rule of the road or 
courtesy. Whatever praise I can oifer, of 
course, will he like so much water under 
the bridge, since they cannot he reached 
either collectively or otherwise, but they 
loft UM} per cent good imprc.ssion. 

The trxicks out here hum lUesel oil, have 
a big pipe extending up by the cab* belching 
hbirk sTiioke like a ypiing locomotive. 

The condition of the farms and ranches 
at! the way is a HLtlo confusing on account 
of so much corn, but 1 can’t help adding it 
Ufj that there is not luucli real prosperity 
and everyone is hanging on at quite a cost, 

kgads were excel I on I all the way, varying 
some in diJTerent states, and according to 
tin Hie requirements, but alt good. We had 
nu dIHicu Ity in (in ding good heated cub ins 
and tourist ho meg and the farther west, the 
more conveniences were found, at lower 
cost. Distance is very deceiving in the 
prairie rtatee and you have to keep that old 
gas tank full. Silver ilollars are numerous 
and sometimes hve almost squawked,, think- 
ing 1 was being short-changed svitb halves. 

Went over to Oak hind one noon time to 


see what Local No. BH5 looked like. They 
have a nice hall at 1W18 t*rovu Street and in 
addition to talking tn one or two of the 
mem hers X went into the oHlce of their en- 
terprising business manager, Mr. GajUae, a 
few minutes. Since the completion of the 
Alameda County court house and the new 
Bay bridge, he has had a lot of men re- 
turned and of course tlu^ big niariLime strike 
isn't helping anyone around here just now. 
But that's someirndy vise's jurisdiction, so 
ril proceed to get out from under, with liesl 
wishes from Lticii! No. 567 to all the I. B. 
K, W, for a prosperous and happy New Year, 
M. M. McKenney, 


L. U. NO. 632. ATLANTA. GA. 

Editor; 

Hello, everybody! The old i^cntinel is about 
to scribble a few words pro and con^ after 
being olT the air for quite a hit. Now that all 
the political smoke has blown away, we find 
the old organizations are still here, and if you 
ask me* they are quite a bit stronger, or in 
oUier words, larger. But don’t let's fool our- 
selves. Let UH ask ourselves individually, 
whiit are we doing for organized labor, or 
what do we intend or expect to do in the next 
four years for organized labor? What do you 
think will happen in the next four years, bet- 
tor or worse? Well, hoys, it is Just this: You 
and I are going to see the greatest battle or 
butt lea we ever saw or ever heard of, The 
conteglants will be Labor vs. Capital, and oh, 
what a hot time it is going to be! You have 
witncsi?ed through the Journal of Labor in 
the i>nst few months tho struggle that the dif- 
ferent shop crafts, automobile industry, steel 
mills, shipping, railroads and various other 
organizations have gone through to uphold 
the traditions of organized labor and what it 
stands for. 

Better conditions and more money for a 
decent living and the up-ljuik!ing for our fam- 
ilies. That is the American standard for a 
human being, and it will continue to be as 
long us there are organizations to fight it out 
for tive right of the nuusses, Organization* 
that's wdmt we have gut to talk the next four 
yearz and mor<^. Thu pioneers of this great 
organization who have passed on are the ones 
to whom w^e owe our oxistence and well being 
today. 

E suppose you are juggling in your mind, 

1 wonder what outlit that bird belongs to. 
To be truthful, your Honor, T am in llie rail- 
road outfit. And Just a little bit of history 
from me to you about our conditions, and I 
hope to be sure my general ehairnian reads 
tfiis, too, Sorry to say, it seems as though 
w^e have slipped back a little, instead of for- 
ward, but I am hoping as well as the rest of 
c.ur membership, lIluL Uils misiake will soon 
bij cori'ccted. 

Several years back, eonimonly known as a 
di'pression year, we were working on a 
day week liaKin, and in order to keep from 
lopping off a bunch of men according Id 
geniority, we voted a five-day workweek. 
Twelve months later the management saw that 
every thing was working go nicely, they 
threatened us with a four-day workw^oek. If 
w'M did not take this, it would mean somoUiing 
like 3,400 men, so they say* would be let out, 
and to heap insult upon injury, we received 
iL to per cent reduction in wages for two 
years. We took that, too. Twelve months 
later everybody decided that we should at 
least have live days a week, that prices ol' 
food stulXs and the necessary things of 11 D' 
had gotten beyond our reach. So our chair- 
man no tilled tiu* company that w^e must luive 
our live days back. Well* we finally got that 
back and the 10 cent, too. Now here is 
where the stagnation cornea in. We have not 
progressed one inch in 12 years; in fact, we 
lire making approximately $IU0 per year less 
than we receivefl 12 years ago* Other organ - 


izatiooB have progresged in conditions and 
wages anywhere from 1 to 40 per cent. 

Well, boys, ITu going to tell you more from 
time to time, what 1 think of this organiza- 
tion and some bettermentH, too. 

liet's all pull for the old L B. E. W. and 
progressiveness! 

The Sentinel. 


L* U, NO. 665. LANSING, MICH. 

Editor; 

It him been aunie time aince we have had 
any news for the WoitKEin There isn't much 
now. Things look fairly good for next aprlrig. 
There are several Imihling proposals that 
ought to start late thix winter or in early 
gpnng. We have a few members out of work 
at present* but work has been much better 
this winter than lust* Wo haven’t done much 
in the way of organization but the men in the 
open shops are taking more interest in tbe 
organization than they have in the last four 
OP five years. 

I believe we can take some encouragement 
from the fact that the workers were of one 
mind at the last presiilential election. If all 
members of the labor movement will do their 
jiart now to enlighten these same workers 
aliDui the heiiellLs of organlzaLioii, we should 
make congidei'able progress in the next year 
or two* 

To my mind one mistake all small locala 
make* which cannot nlTord a full time busi- 
ness manager, is to appoint an organization 
committee of Uvo nr three members. When 
this is done tho rest of tbe menihers feel tbat 
relieves them from further work. 

1 believe every member should do his share. 
The question of letting (Seorge do the work 
doesn't always end so well, for after all, 
George doesn’t get any more benefits than 
the rest of the members. 

Let all of us go to wtirk* Every day we 
come in contact with some worker who sliould 
belong to our local or some other local* and a 
word here and there may mean a new 
member. 

Loral 665 would like to hear from other 
locals in states where there la an electrical 
law, requiring inspection nf work and licens 
ing of journeymen. Michigan has such a law* 
made clTccUve September 3* 1935. Some of 
tho Brother,g ilon't think much of said law, I 
would appreciate it If other locals would drop 
ua a line or two about the law and hnw’^ it 
hiVB worked in their state. 

C. G. Fox. 


L. U* NO. 702. WEST FRANKFORT. 
ILL., PEORIA DIVISION 

I'klitor : 

Well, here we are, old Local No. 51, dis- 
guised as Local No, 702, l*eoria Division. 
For the benefit of the uninformed* Local No. 
5i has affiliated itself with L* U. No. 752* 
and believe you me, things have begun to 
move in thjg sector. Due to the untirijig 
cH'orts of Brothers Scott and Holly (our 
business agent and president) the Central 
Illinois Light Co, has signed an agreement 
witli our local union. 'I’liis agreement also 
c mil' races nine smaller towns under the wing 
of the C. I. X*, tjO., and the membership i,m 
ItiEl irer cent. You never saw a more con- 
tented bunch of men in your life. Boys, 
it pays to get ‘Teligion." 

Brother Scott gave iig a mighty fine talk 
the night the majority of the new me mho pm 
were taken in. He gave out some thoughts 
that were very gotul* not only to the new 
memberSi but the old oiiGa ns well. Let us 
qiiolo Brother Srott, "You men are now 
union men. Don't expect to get by just 
hecause you have a ticket. Do your work 
just a little better, a little neater; take an 
interest in what you are doing and the 
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company for which you are working* will 
f&el well repaid for your efforts and their 
co-operation.** 

The lock job on the Illinois river in pro- 
E^ressing in fine shape. Several of our Broth- 
er^i are employed there steadily and it looks 
as though they will have work there for 
some time to come. 

Say^ fellows, the fishing- is great in the 
Hennepin canal. A large number of the 
local make it their headquartera and you 
should hear some of the large catches that 
are made. If anyone doubts, just ask 
Brother Charlie Matlin about the large cat- 
fish he caught — I mean nearly caught! 

Phess Secretary. 


L. U. NO. 773, WINDSOR, ONT* 
Labor Fights a Civic Election in Canada 
Editor: 

Nearly 50 years ago in Great Britain one 
of the Fabian essayists prophesied that the 
reactionaries of the two old political parties, 
on one side, would one day combine to form 
ti single united party against all those of 
liberal and progressive view.s on the other 
side. In that day there would be a confronta- 
tion of the rich by the poor. 

In the city of Windsor there is evidence 
of the truth of this prophecy. Eighteen 
months ago the forces of labor went to the 
polls en masse and elected Mayor George 
Bennett, a trade unionist and member of 
Street Bailwaymen's Union Division tU6, and 
also elected several progressive members of 
the city council to support him. As a result 
this city received during those 18 months 
such honest, efUdent and humane city gov- 
ernment as they had not before enjoyed. 
The mayor and council waged a prolonged 
battle against the undemocratic control of 
the city*s finances by the provincial govorn- 
ment, which was in effect, little more than 
a bondholders* and bankers* collective agency 
saddled upon taxpayers already over-burd- 
ened with taxes. The council also fought 
strenuously against a refinancing scheme 
which would, for a further 60 years, make 
the people of the city hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the bondholders. En- 
couragement was also given the policemen 
of this city to Join a trade union, and af!!li- 
ate with the Trade and Labor Congress of 
Canada, but those efforts were finally 
thv?arted by a reactionary police commission 
on which the mayor had a minority voice. 
Trade union action was also much encour- 
aged throughout the area, by the appearance 
of the mayor and other members of the 
council on the picket line during the Hotel 
Norton Palmer employees* strike. Added to 
all this, the 21,500 relief recipients of the 
city knew they always had in the mayor a 
friend at the city hall who was doing every- 
thing in his power to improve their con- 
dition. 

Such progressive city administration was, 
however, too much for the reactionary ele- 
ment in the city, and as the time approached 
for the election in December 7 of this year, 
they began to close their ranks and plan 
to turn the progressives out of the counciL 
A taxpayers association was formed to "sym- 
pathize** with the "poor taxpayers.'* The 
local council of women joined in the hue 
and cry and consistently had reactionarlee 
address their meetings. Thorough organi- 
zation for the election campaign was carried 
out With the organizer of the conservative 
political machine linking arms with the or- 
ganizer of the liberal machine in support 
of Col, E. S. Wigle. a military man and a 
thorough-going reaclionary, for mayor. In 
addition, hand picked reactionaries were 
nominated and atraiegically placed in the 
various wards as candidates for the board of 
control and council. Then upon election day 
this well-oiled election machinep supported 


by "big business,” "society,” and the local 
press went into action. It is said that one 
automobile manufacturing corporation fur- 
nished the reactionary election committee 
with a fleet of 60 automobiles on election 
day, and all the city cab services Bceincd at 
their beck and call. In addition, no funds 
seemed lacking to advertise ami preach re- 
action in the press, and over the radio. 

The result of this determiiu’d onslaught 
upon the labor mayor and his supporters 
was just what might have been expected. 
He himself suffered defeat with most of the 
labor slate, and, in the result, control of the 
city council has, for the time being, passed 
to the reactionaries. Only one progressive 
member in each of the board of control, 
council and board of education survived. In 
spite of the defeat, however, the bright spot 
is the fact that in the face of such a de- 
termined attack the reactionary mayor was 
elected by a majority of only 584 votes out 
of a total of nearly 27,000 votes cast. It is 
anticipated that a brief reversal of progres- 
sive government will soon cure the electors, 
and already the labor forces arc beginning 
to roll up their sleeves and to lay plans 
looking towards wresting the city govern- 
ment permanently out of the hands of the 
reactionaries. 


One lesson which might well be learned, 
not only in the city of Windsor but else- 
where, if labor defeats are to be avoided, is, 
that if thorough unification of all unprogres- 
si VC forces in election campaigns is effected 
in gaining control of a city or other admin* 
istration, similar thorough unification of 
the labor and progressive forces would make 
them almost unbeatable. This would he 
especially true of labor and the progressives 
in view of their well recognized preponder* 
ance in voting power and numbers. 

W. J. Colson. 


L, U. NO. 794, CHICAGO. ILL, 
Editor: 

On November 1&, 1936, a letter was read 
from Brother McruHough, general chairman 
of the N. Y C.j offering a prize for the best 
article to appear in our Journal, if I am cor- 
rect* up to and including the month of Jan- 
uary, 1D37. 

Without saying anything further, I hereby 
enter this competition not for the purt»ose of 
winning the prize, but as food for future 
thought. 

I will begin by saying that we are living in 
a changing w-orld. 

Some of us are able to recognize this change 
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while to others it la juat human nature, and, 
of course, not being able to comprehend this 
human drama of life, they are not able to un- 
derstuml this change. 

So it is left to the activities of minorities 
to arouse the majorities into a sense of 
responsibility. 

The general gupport given to President 
Elcosevdt in the national election by the rail* 
road ivorkers and their labor organizations 
was not only a vote for Hoosevelt, but was a 
vote against company unions, and for labor 
unions as the only bargaining agents between 
the railroad companies and railroad labor, 

I think it would be correct to say that rail- 
roatl labor in voting for liooHCVclt voted for 
the ai3f hour day, five-day week without re- 
duction in pay, for wage incrcasca nrtd the 
right for labor to an increased standard of 
living, against the consolidation niovcmcnt 
and far the rn-emiiloynipnf. of the hundreds af 
thousands of idle railroad men and for pro- 
gressive labor legislation. 

With increased production in the basic in- 
iiiistries and substantial increnaes in the rail- 
road business and in revenues* we see the 
huge sums being paid in dividends without 
any appreciahle re-employment nor wage in- 
creases for railroad labor. 

In spite of the increase in production ami 
railriiad business, the most conservative esti- 
mnte of unemployment in this country places 
it at Jd,000d>00. 

Xeiiriy ldMhji,OCM) railroad w^orkers have 
been laid otf since the high peak and the 
promise made by the railroad companies at 
the time of the 10 per cent voluntary pay de- 
diirtinn — nnniely, that ihis loan would he used 
to keep as many railroad workers as were 
then on the payrolls — has not been kept, 

Hu the contrary* speed- u[i In its various 
forms* together with the prnpoKed consolida- 
tion* Ims increased instead of diininished, un- 
einployment among railroad workers. 

Organized labor stood united against re- 
st'tbm in the national election, recognizing 
that Landon and Knox represented the main 
fascist anti-labor forces in America and had 
lo be liefeated. 

This defeat at the polls, however, does not 
autoiimUeaily give to railroad labor what it 
vrtted for, and it would be a mistake for rail- 
road labor to sit back and wait for the results 
of the election to come to them without any 
fvirlhtT effort on their part. 

Security of employment, more steady em- 
plfjymenl and the re-employmunt of those laid 
olT requires a wide cumpaign for the six- hour 
day and five-day week, without reduction in 
pay. 

This is a common demami of every rail- 
road craft and if railroad labor stands united 
on this demnnd as they did in the national 
elections It will result In winning this demand 
ami making it part of a railroad national 
agreement. 

Now is the time for railroad labor to move 
forwaril. We must put an end to the numcr 
oua iocnl violations of agree men t^, 

Kight for the right of labor to benefit, and 
not be punished, by the introduction of im- 
proved machinery of powerful locomotives 
which lengthens trains and reduces train 
crewa. 

While every craft on the railroads has 
grievances and demands peculiar to its craft* 
there U no doubt that the major dem,'iLnd de^ 
sired by every railroad worker, irrespective 
of his craft is security of employment. 

The six-hour day, five-day week, without 
redui-Lmji in pay* wllluh will i»uL ftoudreds of 
thousands of railroad men back to work^ 
around this demand every craft union can be 
won by united effort* 

In order to make this campaign for the six- 
hour day successful, it will be necessary to 
strengthen every craft union local and system 
federation and to organize federations where 
they do not exist. 


This means planning our work more sys- 
tematically. I am convinced one way we can 
strengthen our position would be a broad sup- 
port for joint negotiations of all crafts with 
the railroud executives for a joint national 
agreement of all railroad unions with this ns 
the central Usue, namely, the six- hour day 
and ilive-day w'cek* 

This in turn w-ould strengthen the demand 
for progrcrt.'iivo legislation and will dovclop 
an organ iKing campaign on the railroads that 
W'lll sweep the company unions out of 
existence and unite railroad labor into a 
powerful railroad federation. 

WlLLtA,M S, McLakKN* 

L. U. NO, 887, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor : 

Railrmid Local Union No. 8ST, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, ext 0 nils to the membership of 
the I* H, E* W. their best wishes for a suc- 
cessful and prosperous 1937* 

We are starting on another page in the 
history of our oruani7*aiion* Let's make it 
a bigger and better organization. Contact 
every’ non- mom her and find out why be is a 
noa-member. With all barriers removed, 
any non -member who reads the daily papers 
knows what organized labor is doing to im- 
prove working conditions and it should be 
an easy task to sign him up* 

We arc glad to welcome back into our or- 
ganization Brother Wiiliam J, Kirkley* em* 
ployed UN the Boitiinore and Ohio rood gang. 
Old Man iKqjresgion hit Brother Kirkley 
rather hard with furloughs but he is back 
on the job, and of course wants to carry u 
ticket, BillBi-AKFI 


L. U. NO, 1105, NEWARK, OHIO 

Editor : 

R£*viiiwing the past panicky ycari^ T won- 
der if the workers in this country have not 
failed to some extent in bringing about a 
speedier solution of our unemployineut 
problems, t refer here to the seniority 
system of employment and layoff, adopted 
by large laboring groups throughout the 
country. 

This system i.s* 1 helieve, ideal in securing 
permanent em ploy men t for the emptoyccB 
protecting them from being discharged for 
petty reasons, etc., but W’hen the heads of 
nmnaged business must reduce the force of 
employees they hitC, due iu conditions over 
w’hich they have no control, I doubt very 
much if this seniority system is worth any- 
thing* In fact if laboring groups employing 
it insist that seniority alone be the bnais 
for layoff* rather than a lay off based on 
equal division of work, it then has nil the 
aspects of whole hog or none, 

I believe the seniority system tends to 
make employees more selfish in the pursuit 
of tlicir doily bread and the moaning of 
l>rolhcrhoot] is lost along the wray. 1 road 
somewhere a line that goes like this: "ft's 
not what we give, but wdiat we sliare*'^ 
Well, what do you think? 

In nur jurisdiction nrc' three or four 
mnintenance electricians employed by a 
stove company who arc members of the 
machinists’ union. How in the h— they 
got there I don't know, but there they are* 
G, E* Jackson, 
Recording .Secretary, 


L. y* NO. Ills, QUEBEC, QUE. 

Editor: 

Season's greetings and peace be on earth, 
good will to men, to you all from Local No. 
1118! 

Thi.s Is w*rittoii just before old Santa comes 
down the chimney and I wonder how much 
will be in the stocking by morning? We 
got a raise from the railroad this week to 
take effect the first of the year. (I wonder 


if it W’fts meant to be a Christmas present, 
if it was, w’hat a present! ) Figure this out, 
we were working 18 days a month at 5 per 
cent reduction, and now w*e are to work 40 
hours a week anrl get a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion. Glad to say we have retained our 
apprentice that finished his time here on 
November 3D, He remains in as a crane 
operator. 

Now it is my duty to report the sad and 
sudden death here on December 4, of Wil* 
iiam ^‘Billy" Donaldson. While getting ready 
to come in on tho midnight shift, he died 
suddenly within 10 minutes; he had a heart 
attack. As a switchboard operator Billy was 
one of the best, boTl be missed around the 
P, II* The Great Master of all life aaw 
fit to remove him, so we must bow in sub- 
mission. Wo liereby extend our very deep 
sympathy to his mother, Vp'ife and fa tally* 

“Billy” your departing was sudden. 

None of us could believe it, 

IrVe that remain, will see to it. 

That even in departure, you will not 
be forgotten* 

Brother “Billy” Walsh has been elected! 
chairman of the local federation here this 
past month, replacing C. McLaren, black 
smith, who has been appointed foreman of 
the blacksmith shop* Congratulations, 
“Billy,” and here is hoping you make a 
good job of It. Remember it U a big job, 
when done right* 

W'ell, boys, a new year is just starting* let's 
start it right. l*ut in nn appearance at the 
meetings once in n while; even if you don’t 
always agree with some of us is that a 
reason for you to stay away? When you 
don't think things are right* put up n fight 
and thrash it out. There is always a right 
and a wrong to all questions* The ‘'Feder- 
ated Railwayman," published by Division 
No. 4, H. E. D„ A* F, of L„ hit the nail right 
on the head when they wrote the 12 follow- 
ing rules to kill a union: 

1* Don’t go to union meetings* If you do 
go late* 2* if you've got anything else to 
do, or the weather is bad, don't think of 
going — remember the power of thought* 
3. Whenever you do attend a meeting, grum- 
ble as much oh you can — and always be 
disagreeable. 4. Never accept any respon- 
sibility* It is much easier to sit back and 
criticize the others* 6* Never make a prac- 
tical suggestiun: it might be carried out. If 
anybody else docs, “wet blanket” that too* 
6* Never offer help— it might be accepted. 
Say you believe in co-operation and others 
ought to practice it. 7. Never take the 
initiative. Why not let someone else do 
that? 8* If you are appointed on a com- 
mittee, hinder its work all you can. If you 
are not appointed, get annoyed about it. 
9. WHien your opinion is asked at a meeting, 
reply that you have nothing to say; after 
the meeting, gosgf|i abmil:. it, Ifi* Never do 
anything more than is absolutely necessary. 
If a few do the lion's share, tell everyone 
the union is run by a clique. 11. Never 
hurry about paying duos* W^alt until you've 
had several reminders* Never offer a dona- 
tion. 12* Don’t bother about getting new 
members. Lot those who do the other w’ork 
do that, too. And 1 might add: 

The ones that do all the work, should 
send each one a copy of the minutes of the 
meetings* no that those rules could be ap- 
plied more earnestly and by doing so, cut 
your own pay envelope* 

So now let us all get together and make 
this new year* 1937, go on record as one of 
the best for No* IH8* Take as example of 
what labor has done in the V. S* A. elections, 
when they elected their friends and defeated 
their enemies. A union is no stronger than 
the members themselves make it. 

Greetings, Mae, Cheerio! EaNrE, 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Wilbur Brown;, U. No» 7S0 
initiated March 6, J3J6 

Whf-rcjis !t hji« p]r"iLiu'cl Almighty Goil. In II in 
infiuSlo wisdom, io rcmovo from <nir mhlnt our 
r:‘KU'<“ined ontl worlliy Brother, Wilbur A. 
Ilrowii: and 

VVImreaa Ijonil Tin ion No. 7H0, of tho Inter* 
nnMimal BroMierlimni of Ehmtrlrtil Workers, 
has lost in the ilfoth of Brother Brovvn one of 
its true and devoted memhers: therefore bo it 

Itt'aolvoiK That Boeal Union No. 7Hh hereby 
pxjiressea ita it])<t>reclntUin of the servicea to our 
eause of onr goorl member and oiir sitrrow Hi 
the knowledj^e of hla [VRsaLn^H uml be It further 

RosolvetU That Loeiil Union No. 7Srt tender its 
ftliieere aymimihy to the family of onr bUe 
llroMier in their time of great sorrow: and he it 
further 

Uesolved. That our eharter l>e tlraionl for ft 
period of lit! day ft, and a cop.v of theae resolii- 
tions he sent to the family uf our hite n rot her. 
a ropy spread oii the inlniites of otir Icieal 
unirm and a coj^y sent to the offlehd Journal 
of our BroUierhtmil for pu[)liratlon. 

nuEo juvvinsnx, 

r. A. Plttf’KETT. 

U. E. DUNUAN. 

UoinmiE tee. 


R. R, Edgar, L, U. No. 7S0 

/nittafed March e, I9SG 

It is with deep sorrow anrl regret tiuit tlie 
Uit-mbers of Ijocal Union No. 7?:?0. of the I. lU 
K. W., mourn th© untlmeTy death of our 
Brother, IL 11. Kdgar; therefore lie ft 

Itesioh'ed, That a eopy of these resolutions, 
exi>ressiiig nur sytiipathyi be sent to ilie fam- 
ily, a copy he spreuil iii'mii our mfunh^a a ml a 
eopy he sent to l]H!i onkdal .Tournal fur jnibllca- 
tlrui: iiml he it fnrtlier 

Eesolvod. That our charter be drnpeii for a 
period of HO da vs. 

AUBERT PKirKKTT, 
JAME8 WAUKEIU 

roiiiriiRtfe. 


W. L. Tclmoise, U U, No. 292 

/ail in red Auj/itSt 2, 1918 

It is with deep sorrow and regret timt we, 
the members of laieal No. 2P2. MiiuunpoUs. 
Mliin,, record the death of our Brother, W, E. 
Telninsye, 

la the passItLg of Brother TeliiiosMe, Loeal 
Union No. 2lJiJ has irpst one of its loyal ainl de- 
voteil members; tlKerefore be it 

Resolved, That our charter lie draped for a 
piwlnd of HO days in res petit to the niemc^ry of 
our departed Brother; and be It further 

Resolvcfb That Local Union No, lib2 estends 
Its H 3 ‘mpathy to the family of our late BrotlH^r: 
and lie It further 

Uc^olTed. That 11 copy of these residuUoin! be 
seut to the fftUiliy of our late Brother, a eopy 
Iw recorded in the minutes book of Ltwal riHoii 
No. 21*2, and a copy be sent to the olllelftl Jtinr- 
nal of our Brotberhuod for puhlicaiion, 

JOHN mnmmK 

V. a SAUBV, 

PRANK COLLIEIL 

tloiiimittee. 


Royal A. Gaunt, L. U. No. 665 
hiiliatrd Jnhf 7, 

It is wHh deep sorrow and regret Hint wo 
record the passing from our midst of ruir he 
loved anti w*clt cHleeined Brother. iCoyal A. 
* bin at. who departed this life on N«vt?iiihcr 
a, 1936. 

Brother daunt w'«s one of those slitunch he 
llevers in indonlsiu in Its truest and hroiulest 
sense, who lived it with each day. 

As ail rdllrer, Ise gave his best effort s to ad- 
vancing the wtirk of the organiKatloii and for 
I he liettermeTd of his felUiw-W'orkers, iiinl tills 
local has Bufrered u well-nigh irreparable hiSR. 

Bowdug nur heads lu syiTipftthy wHli his fam- 
ily, ami cfferliig the liaiiil of fellowship tn assist 
tlicin in any way w’c may. ^ve. the imuahers of 
Local No, of the Interna tlmml Ttmtiierhood 
nf Eleinrlciil Workers, do resolve to drupe our 
♦■barter for n [>erlnfl of 30 days in hts memory, 
find to send « copy of these resnliHlons to the 
fa hilly, to spread a copy on I he minutes, nml 
send a eopy to the Journal for luildicnfinn. 

J. AIJ'TtED WRIGHT, 
ITOMER ,T. PAGE. 

Com in H toe. 


W. L. wibon, L. U. No, 340 

laitiatcd Mat eh si. I92i 

It is wllb deep sorrow IlmE wi% ihi* members 
of Local Ibilou No. ;hO, mourn tlio loissing of 
our Brodier, W. Jj. Wilson ; tiicreforo Im it 
ItCHoIvcd, 'riiat we pay triiiute m his mmuory 
by exjircsHitig to his family our sincere sym- 
paiby; and be it. further 

RcscdrcLl, Tlmt a copy of tliese reBolutlons lie 
sent tu his fnniliy. and a copy spread upon our 
iniiintc.s, and u i-ejiy be sent t<i the KlecLrlcftl 
Workers' .loiirnnL for pribllcut Ion ; am] l>c It 
further 

Rt-sedved, That we drupe our piiurrer for a 
per loll i»f lU) duvs. 

UHARLES M. BOR B A, 

C. E. T1 KN'ER, 

W. U. 8T1UNLKU. 

i '■■Jiiuiitiee. 


B. J, AusmuSf L. U. Na. 193 

JnHUtted March L Hfitu 

W'ltb deep sorrow* and regnu Huit ww the 
members of Local Union No, IJiH. record the 
passing nt' Brother B. J. Ausmtts; ihcrcfure 
li*-‘ it 

Resolved, That our sincere sympathy he 
tended to the lx=-roavefl faniUy of Brother 
Aiisnnis; ajid be U further 

ReaoJviuL That our charter be lirnpi-d for u 
period of 3b ilays in rcsjicct and memory of 
ou r deiiitrlcd Broiher; and be it fun her 

Resolved, TliiU a copy of these resolntions 
be scut tO' the family of our lute RrelUcr. u 
copy Rprcuil on our mimjtes. aud a cuity sem 
to our olliclal Juumal for publication, 

TL L. HA%¥KINS^, 

I*. J, GLEA^nN, 

H. A. KUS'l'ER. 

Uom m it ice. 


James Harman,, L. U, No. 353 
tnitiatcfl April 19 B8 

It Is wdih deep sorrow nml regret that wc, 
the memticrH of Loent Uniou No. 353, I. B. 
E. W., record the passing of owr Brother. James 
Ilurman ; Therefore he it 

ICeKolveil, That we pay trlliiHc to Ills incmor,v 
liy exprcHsHig to his fumily our Rlnccre sym- 
pathy; nud be It further 

ResulVfd. That w’€ drape our charter for a 
period of 3d days, and that a copy of these 
rcRo tut Ions bi‘ sent to !i3r bcreiived fiimily, Ihxit 
a copy be Hprciid on the inlnulea of our meet- 
ing and 11 copy he sent to the rdlb'ln] .roiirnnl of 
our Ki*o( lit rliood for puldlcntion, 

i;. ititAA% 

UL rAJiK, 

cAnumittee, 


R. E. Swairi;, E> U„ No. 50 
hiitinted August 12. 19SG 

It is with the most sincere feeling of sorrow 
that we. us Brother nicinbcr.*^ nf iaicai Uniou 
No. 5(1, regret iiiid mourn the loss nf one of 
oiir mcmljei'R, Brother R. E. Swain ; therefore 
bo it 

Iteselvcil, TImt w^e exicml nur Klucere regrei 
and Rymiuiiby lo his fiither iiiid family, and n 
cojiy of tlicRc resolutions he sent Ihcm ; und be 
it further 

RrRotved, That our charter be draped for n 
period of 3d days. 

Also, timt a copy of ihesc resolutions be 
scar til the ofliclul Journal fur publication, and 
also he written In our minutes. 

K. B. SMITH, 

O. A. WIT.SON. 
r. B. BWEENY, 

rommittee. 


Ray Kline, L. U. No. 212 

I vitiated Map B, 192^ 

Whereafi, wc, Tlio nicmbcrs of L, T!. No. 212, 
having hiKl a true nud loyal TueTtiber, wc feci 
culled Ufiiin lo express our sorrow and regret 
at the pitHsing of Brother Ray Kline, Initiated 
in L. n. No. 212. May 2, 1023, died Decemljcr 3, 
103d: iherofore ho it 

RcHolveil. That we dmpc onr chnrter for u 
perhiil of 30 days ; anrl be H furlbcr 

Resolved. Thiit a copy of I lies© restilutions 
Im sfwend upon our miuiites and a ropy be for- 
warded to the International Oillco for publica* 
tion In our oiRclul Jonrnnl. 

E. W. KIMOXTON, 


James F. Keatings L. U. No. 77 

Imtiafcd .nap fi, iBttG 

It is with deep regret I hut wc, the mem hers 
Ilf Local No. 77, 1. B. E, W., record the poHHlug 
ill' iJtir Brother .Tamc!* U. Keating, wiio wan 
suddimly taken frueii our midst. 

RcHidved, Timt w'c puy tribute lo his mem- 
ory by expressiug to Ids family oiir ahieere 
sytupaihy In their loss: uiid be it further 

Ueitoivcd. That a copy of lUese resolntiouH be 
Hpreml uiiou our rninuies^ a copy sent to the 
rumllyH. and a copy to the offlcia] Journal 
of mir BruUierbood for publlcuUon : and ln' 
It fiirllir-r 

Keiiidved. That our charier iie draped for a 
lierbal Ilf :|ti days in mcinory of onr late Brother 
James F- Keating.. 

FLOVM -MILES, 

LJEOUGE W. HU MjLEBTON, 

K. U, itlTFU.XKU, 

Coniiull tcc. 

Stephen Roas, L. U. No. 549 

fi'riMitmft'd .1/0.0 f. 132) 

II is with sorrow* and regret that we. the 
mcmlicTu of Local Niu 5i0, L B- E- W., record 
■ he pas slug away to the lireut Beyond of t>ur 
lietovcd Brother and loyal member, ^'teplien 
Rohu ; tlewpfore he it 

Kcsiilvcd, Tliui we. the luemlierK. exieiul to 
ids family and friends our licartfek syiupalliy 
XI nd Hiwrow. Knowing him its w*© huvi^ w’c nm 
uppr^'chtlc the sorrmv fiml In theirs; ami he 
h ]' nr I her 

ResuIvciJ, TlJcH our charter iic drapi'd Lir ri 
period of no days, niit of respect fur tlic iiicuj 
ory of our late ilepartcd iSroiticr. 

BesoIvciL Thaf a cti|i.v of these resolutions 
lie sent to IntcriLDTioiml fMllce for pidiBcuHoit 
in our .lournaL u copy smil In the family, and 
a copy Kjiread upun the minutes of mir local. 

L. E, McLAUGlILtN. 

Rcffi^rdiiig .‘^cercta rj . 

Tobias Myers, L. U. No. 65 
Iniiialcfi Odghrr 20. 1323 

IHvIne Providence Iiiih s»a*n tit to take from 
nur midst our beloved friend and Broilicr. To 
Idas Myers. '^’Tohy*' was a true and lo.vul 
mcmlicrT greatly estcemeii hy alt who had Ihc 
privilege of knowing him, and his untimely 
dcajh is a great stiock to ns. 

Tile olllcers and memhi‘rs o£ T.ocaJ Vnlou 
No, tio, I. B. E. W., wish to extend to all of 
iittr ih' parted Brother's parents and family wluj 
grieve over “Toby'^ our deepest sympathy. 

**No one bears tlie d"or tlial o|wms. 

When they ]mii^ hc.viuid onr call ; 

Riift ns looeeneij leaves of roses, 
une by one ctiir loved ones fall." 

Local Unhiu No. 65. I. IL E W. 

UIIARLES G. jailNSON. 

ULRM BUKKAKH. 

HARLEY 11. THURMANL 

Committee. 

Lee Kyle^ L. U. No. 184 
UeivdtiatcH June 1526 

"Whorcaa It has been the will of AlmlghEy 
God to lake from onr midst Brother Lee Kyle, 
a true and fallbriil Brother: urn I 

WlterMus the inembera of Lncal Tinton No. IM 
d*a^p|y iiiourii the passing of our dear Brother : 
i!n‘refore be it 

Resolved. Thar our slucere sympathy be rx- 
lendcil to the hereaved fninlly and relallves of 
our deceased Brother : and be it further 

Resolved, Thai a copy of these resoliitlnns \w 
•iioit to the family, a copy to be spread nn the 
minutes of this local mi!na, ami a copy lie scut 
to the olllelal .Tournal fur puldieaHon. 

in.TGIl HOSKINS. 

ML A. WOOD, 

H. <X SHREEA'ES, 

Committee. 


Alton Velliquette, L. U. No. S 
/niGoled .Vorember J 7 . 152 J 

It lo with deep regret (hot wc. the tnembera 
of tuiical Union No, H. 1. It. E, W,. record flic 
passing to The (arc»t Beyond of our loyal 
Brollier Alton VelliiiucMe. who left this xvorld 
nn the twenty-eighlb day iif November. lll.'iU, 
Be it therefore 

JlcNolvtul, Thaf tvu pay tribute to hia mem- 
ory tiy expre^siug to IjSm family our sincere 
ayiiipailiy In The loss of huNliand and father; 
ami he Jt further 

Resfdved, That a enpy of these resoluHenii lie 
Hpreiiil On our miiiules a nd that a eopy of I be 
same be kent to the Joiirmil for i>flicial piibllrit- 
tlon and a copy of the unme he sent to bis 
I'aniUy, 

Resolved, That ivur charter be draped for n 
per led of Rn days in nieniury of our departed 
Ttrother, Alton Velltnuetie, 

WILUAM j;. rONWAW 
ARTHUR LANG, 

PAUL 5fAMER. 

Com mhfee. 
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Samuel L. Frankenficlclf U- No. 116 

Jnitiati'fl Auffwit JPtl 

As prfHH iowuiil our ulUmate gonl. wo 
InU mile (ho ircmi Time to tljue nf 

trltfiiilrt jiiiij who have (Inlf^lwil ihe 

f?ouriu^ hoi'iiro ms, U Is always JUtlnje that a 
mf>inou(.'!S luitiso he had, that a ^^ratoful rtMUom 
hmopi* 1 10 avknowlodgedt for the privilogo oC 
having know II tho one who tias jtono liofori'. 
>!uoh It trlfniTn i« roeortlefl hy Jjofal Union Nn. 
IK! wltJi Hit! iiOHalng ot iiianiuel I^. l'’raiikeullehj, 
a true friend and loyal meiuher. To his Invefl 
oin'M we eitfireHH oiir fleen sy inpat hy. In reaM- 
2^1 Ion of onr Unta this, irjbnte la spread upon 
mir minutes, and imhllshetl in uiir Journnh and 
our ehnidor Khali lie draped In his niemory, 

ijKoKrn: w. j. uiew. 

Ih ZIMUl'lUMAK, 
liKUUflE l\ WliltiKT. 

i’'tinuiiinc'e. 


Eug'cne Luckert L, U. No, 817 
Initintvtl AprH n, ii>3| 

If H ivilh sorrow and re*rret thnr we the 
rneinherH of l.r^enl I'nion ?^o. ISIT. i. H, K. W,, 
reetii'd *he passing nl a true and loyal Urother,. 
Kijgeue Looker. 

Ui‘KoltHl, 1'hul we pity iriinite lo his famiily 
hy ex|ireKKing our slueere syiiiinUhy; anil he It 
1 iirther 

liesulvetL That a oopy ef titese reKoliitioiis 
lie Kprend on I he minutes of the nieellng, a 
eopy he Kent (o the Mhurlriral Workers dorirttal 
for pnhlU'atlcm. and n eopy he sent to his 
relatives: ami he it fiirllier 

UeMtdved, That t!n^ ehartor of ilils loeal union 
lie draped for a perind of nO da vs in his memory. 

It. HARitY. 

N\ MAltKETTA, 

C, IvO^^TEK. 

Committee, 


Verttoti Hurley, L* U. No, 82 
fnitirilffl (fuNC L’ 

WtuTctt^i Almighty Ciod^ in Ilia iiitinlto wis 
dom, lizis serii lit lo rati from our raak^i onr 
esieemml nml worthy Jirmher. Vernon llnrley, 
who pHKi'ed on to Ula greater reward after a 
lingerjng iilness. 

W I II- reft s as Loral Union N’o, of 1. TV 1C, W., 
has sijITfred the Iohk of a true and worlhy 
Brill her: therefore Iw it 

ICeHOlveil, Tiiiit we pay trlhiiLe to his nteiimry 
hy expresHiiig to Ida liereaved wife ami family 
lOir xiju'ere Kyni|ialhy and ecmiloleiiee ; and he 
it furt luT 

Iteaolved. That n ropy of thesio restdiifloiiK 
he sent P* his fniUUy, a ropy Ih- remrdeil In 
the mitmtea of oiir local, and a copy Bent to 
our idheinl JonriniE for piiidlentloTi. 

J. W. iinWTCLIj. 
,'^eeretary. Exeeurlve Boiird. 


Albert C, Morgan, L, U, No. 82 

tiilfitffrd JHht is, IS 18 

It Is with deepest sorrow and regret that we 
fellow Urotliers of Loejil Union No. 82, of the 1. 
IL M. \W, have to reeord the death Of Brother 
Alhert C. Morgnit. who piiKi^-d away Xovember 
7. ttCttU by iiceideittal denjh 

Iteaolveii, 'I'liiit We pay trihnte to tills dear 
Brother's memory hy expressing our slin^ere 
Hviiipiithy lo his family and h>ved ones; ami 
be it flirt lier 

liesolved. That a eopy of these resolntiniiB 
he sent lo his family, a copy he spread npim 
our min LI tea and a enpy he sent Ut> the iCletdrlcal 
Workers' Jon null for publication : he It further 

ICeMolved, 'rimt memherEi stimd in BHeuce fur 
one mliinte as a trihnte to his jnemory and that 
miT Huirter remain draped for a period of 30 
liays. 

T. W. HOWELL, 

8,e I- r e t a ry . Kn ec ii 1 1 vo B oa rd . 

NeUon Wcegar, L« No* 39 

hiUtfih fJ At^rU 23 , HU8 

]| Is with deep sorrow' and regret that the 
memhers of Local T'nlfui No, L B. E. W.^ 
recurfl the parsing to the liU‘ heyemd of NeiHou 
Weiigar, one of the old-time members of this 
lonil 1 ami 

Wtiereas wn* desire to pay trlhipe fo his 
memory In exjiressiug Eo his family onr aincen- 
H,vin|mniy, t nisi lug t hat his long life with them 
wEN inn lie up lu nieaunre for the tinrrow of this 
hour: ami 

WiicreuN H Is nur desire to pay further trilmte 
to tils inenLor,v : Ihercfore he It 

IloKrdved, That IhTs loenl unInn in lawful an- 
Senddy NtanrI for one ml mite In fiilenee In rc'v 
erenii' tn Ids meinory and that uur elm, r ter he 
draTMul I'nr ri perifid of HO days, and that a copy 
(if 1 lo'se reHoluthins he sent to his fnmily and n 
copy to our ofMelill Journal for piihliea E ion. 

C, BOrikfEH, 

Secret II ry. 


JoiepK Hlavin^ L* U. No. 39 

Initiated AntfUSt 2S, Ut J i 

Whereas Almighty (lod in IUn wisdom has 
seen lit 1o call from our midul a wertiiy BruUn r, 
Jm- lUuvln; gjjd 

VSJiereau im a local mdou we di-sire to juiy 
IrliniEe lo Ids memory : ihereforc he It 

Beaoh’ed, Thai In lawful atssetahly we etand 
ifir one ml mite In fillence a umrk uf rcapect 
Ui him and that a copy of Uiesae resoiiiilons lie 
sent to our ,1 on mat for publication, a copy cii- 
iiTed on tuir ntinntes. and a enpy sent lo Ills 
fnmily, and ns a further mark of respect that 
onr charier be rj raped for a period of 3U days. 

C. A, BUllMElt, 

Secretary. 


Lee Kyle, L, U, No. 309 

tffUiati'd dutir J.L Ubtti 

It is with sorrow' and dJ'^■^^ regret that we. 
(lie niciiibera of Local Union No, ,T(i3i, record 
file deaih of Brother Ky^l^ who ilied after 
an nciddeiil while nt work : ihi-refore, ho It 
Besidvi«d. That our sincere s^mpaTliy lie ex* 
l-rv«pi'd to tlio heruiiTcd fandiy in Ilu ir lopruw ; 
and he it fiiriher 

Hesolved. T'luit a copy of these lesulullons lie 
sent lf> his fiunily. a enpy ho siirtuid u‘|iitii the 
mlirulea of Hie hu-al union, ami n eupv be setil 
the gtltedal Journal for ]>iiidieaUon. 

.lAMES Al/nu. 

A. B. TiJl ItLUTTJ:, 

A. u. rruiKN. 

I 'oJiiiidlleo. 

Georg^e Lansing, L, U. No. 309 

/iiiJfi'ili d t-iftruiirif 11, IV ii* 

It Is with ileep Burrow ihat we* the jiiemherH 
of Liienl Union No. 3idh miuirti the piisKlng 
of Br<ither tieorge [.anting, who died as a re 
suit of an nulomohile accidenl on Ids way 
home frnm w'ork. Therefore, he it 

llcSolved, That we pay Irlhnre (u his meinory 
l*y extending onr deepest sympathy lu hfB fu Hi- 
lly ; a ml he it further 

iteBotved, TJinl a copy of ihese reKoEiirions be 
sent Ills family, it ropy In- spread upon our niln 
UtCH, mid u rcifiy ]if sem the otQeLa] Journal lor 
pilhlicntluti, and that ottr chnrter he drapi'd tor 
a iKTiiid Ilf Itu days. 

J AilES Al/I lU. 

A. B, ToriJLi Tn:, 

A. r, CUE KIN, 

i 'omtidtlcf, 

H, C* Johnson, L. U. No, 6 

/ri I fur to/ Mtiif S, liWii 

It i« with deep sorrow ami regrel Mmt we. the 
rtiemhera of Local t:nlon No. d. !. B. I'. \V., 
reconl till* paHsing of Brother 11, C. Jehmton : 
ihereJore be ii 

Kcsolied. That we pay irlliiHe lo Ids ineinory 
hr expressing lo his family our sliieere syup 
pa thy : ami he U furiher 

EEi-solvisb Tliiit a copy of these rcKolntUiiis he 
sen I lo Ids faiully. ii copy sprend on I he mln- 
iilcH «i| ntir next meeting arid a enpy sent to the 
Kinrtrii-nl Workers' Journal for fnihllentUui ; 
he it furl her 

ije.solved. That the inemhers slami in Bllcme 
for oni- in [ note as a tribute Eo his tnemorv, 

A. LTBIN. 

H. MATT'l-:^0\L 
E. JOHNSON, 

Com ml nee. 


Ellin Richiik'iJs, L, U, No, G 

/ni foiled Deccniher 27, I8VV 

It Is w'lth deep sorrow anti regret ihnt vve, 
(he memberH of Local T'nUiii No. fi, 1. B. E. W,, 
record the pas^ltig of Broihcr Emil UidumU ; 
t he re fore be it 

li(-ito|veil. 'I’hat w'e pay trllPite to hia tni-inory 
hy ex|ireHSing to ills family mir sincere Kyrie 
paihy : ami iie it further 

UcKtdved. That a l upy of these residutlons he 
Kent to hla family, a copy spread on the mlu- 
idea of onr next meeting ami a larpy aent lo tiie 
Eb'Ctrital Workers' Journal for jiuhlleiitlun ■ 
be it further 

Uesolvcil, Thai we drape onr eharter for u 
iicriml nf HO ihiyfl. 

A, LimiN. 

1L MATTESON, 

E. JtmNSriN, 

CoimniHee, 


George Elliott, L. U, No. 25 

liiHlated June JL 

It Is W'llli deep sorrow and regret Hint wiu 
the memberH nf Local Union No. 2o. 1. Ii. IT "W,. 
n-^-on! tliit joiHstjig of our B rn| Iiei'i Hi-orge 

i:mnM. 

Kesolved, Tiuit we pay trilmte ro his memory 
Ify i-x pressing lo Ids wife and fjittdly onr itioat 
Nlueere Hyinpalliy in I heir hour of snirtsiV ; and 
be It further 


Besolved, That a wipy of UicBe resolution a be 
Si'll i to Ills fii I II Hy and a copy be ciilcreil Into 
tlic mlniiLUB of the local nulou and a copy be 
Kent tu the Electrical Workers' Journal; and be 
!i furthi.T 

UesoB eii, Tltat otir charter be dnipcd for 3fl 
days in his memory. 

WILLIAM N. IIALLEBAN, 

Recording J^endary. 


Alherl J, Drowjv, L, U* No. 211 
Inimted Haj/ i9, 1918 
Whereaii the Almighty tied, in Mis Inlinlle 
wisdom, has removed from our nddst our 
c-Jicorned and loyal Brother. Albert - 1 . Brown, 
alter Ii lingering illucsa ; therclnrc be il 

Hesolvcd, That the mem hers ef L. I . No* 211. 
I, B. E. W., extend to the funiily ami reintlvc.'i 
id "iir Into Brill her of 20 years, etir sliirere 
^vu]pa^ly : niHl he it further 

lEcKiilved, That uur charier Eic rlrupcd for 30 
daya In respect to his niemor,v : ami lu* 11 further 
Unsolved, That n enpy of lheyi+ rcsol ill Inns be 
M-iil to the family* a cojiy lie spreud on the 
ntlniitea of 1 j. U. No. 211, and ii fupy be is^uil 
Em the ofHclal Joiinial of the international 
Uroiherlmod uf Elect ricaj ^^bl^rlt€-rK I'or |nifdl 
cot ion. 

n. i\ HAITI. 

BEllT i'llA.MBlMlS. 

uTTO Ki KU XH. 

* 'eminlilce. 


John T. Connelly, L, U* No, 210 
hlit iw U d Jan iiarif i y, fV tS in I. . t .V u , !> 

'Vhereus Alml;jhty 'hmI, in Ills I mi idle wis* 
doiii, hns seec Ht to lOiM Irmn onr ranks onr 
esteemed and worthy Brother* John T. t'oiiiielly, 
u"iii> liasscdl on to hts greiitcr re want on .Xovem* 
her Id. imi'K 

Whereas as la>cal I iiicui No. 2iu. oi l, B. E. 
W.. hns suffered the lo:<s of a true nml worthy 
Brother: therefore he it 

Besolveil, That a copy of iln-^e remohirloiis 
be recorded Bi the mluiitey; of mir local, and 
il «*opy sent to our idhilal Joiirnnl for |uih||- 
eiillon ; and be St further 

ldM*olvfd, That, w’c iini|m our 'imrier for a 
period of 30 days. 

ANimi-nv iiASBi:i,L. 

HAIUEY BIRKBBHK. 

KIiWIN TASTU 

I'lumniltee. 

A, E. McK&n^ie, L, U, No, 101 

Iniiiated llaif li*t ^ 

It is with deep sorrow tintt we, i lie rueiiilicrB 
ef Loenl TTiion No. 101, moiirii I he |>ii^H||ig of 
Miir Brutlicr, A. E. McKenzk** who was killed in 
the line of duty on lieccmhcr tl. liihfi. 

ItcBolvi-d, That we pay tribnb- to his mmnory 
h,v expressing lo his family onr ^ilrn'cre Hym* 
pnthy ; and ho it further 

Rcsoh'cd, That a copy of tlu-Ke re^jidii lions be 
vent to Ills family, a copy spread upon our 
ndDUtcK, and a copy be sciii lo tlo'^ Elect rlenl 
Workers' Journal for pnbllcarlot] ; nml lie It 
furl her 

Uesolved. Thai we drape our ctmner for a 
period of 30 days. 

r I?. SWEENEY, 

JOHN E. liABMl'TII. 

K. B. BERK LEV, 

t 'Mill luU tee. 


Daniel Cnugkliii, L. U. No* 817 

I^eimtiatcd March t, 1921 
WJiercufi onr Heavenly Earlier Bi I Us good 
iieBii nml ineriiy has seen fit pi iiunovc frMin Ills 
lUirllily hoiiii\ our Brother and ehartcr mi'iiihcr 
Mf Loiuil BiHon No, SIT* Tianiel t'tuigbUn: and 
Whemas* Brother Cuughlln during h!& mcm- 
herzihlp tn tjocnl Union No. SIT Liml vervhig ns 
loiujl corn III I tie email ami general Hmlrrruin, re* 
mained tnie to every prinetidc of dcpnndahlc 
inanhood, alrcmg and .sfeadfaKt In rbe ibHchatge 
of every duty confronting him, never r-oinjirte 
ndsltig his conscience for the aakc I’lf r.v|n-dtciicy, 
KctLsaerEtlcing in behalf of his home and himlly 
anil fiatciuml t:diligntltiu&, a tno* Aineiicau cin- 
zcn. n loving and devoted himhand ami father, 
a sincere and ardent metnher of the Interna- 
tifina! Brotherlmnil cif Electrical VVnrkcrs. 
Brotlicr fbiughlln was an lempira Hon for all 
I tin sc W’htiHc good fortune it wuia to have knuwu 
and aduilri'ii him : therefore h*- it 

JlcHolved, That ihe international ni'othci'liood 
of Elci'trical Workers lias auiTi-reil llic loss of an 
a Clive mem tier In the passing of Broihcr Hough- 
lin. his ticloved wife and children n Invlng ami 
deVfdiNl luiKhand itntl fatlicr, ami i.ecnl I’nlnii 
No* 817* of which ho a charter memljcr, a 
Ktiinncti HUpportcJ‘^ and be it fiirtlier 
Resnlvcd. That a copy of Hi Ik rcHobtfion be 
HP read on the minutes of Local T'nIoii Nn. 
817* a copy to tic sent lo oiir manibly .loiir- 
nal ami an cngroi^scd f'opy be sent in hi^ tie- 
n“nve<| family. 

,T. L. COTJJNS, 

BERN A lilt T.ANHIh 
.101 IN .1. ■’\fceuLi.mbiTr, 

Commit lee. 
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PLANNING AND CONTROL PLAGUE SOLONS 

< Co nil lined from priifo H) 

Resolution Action Token 

No, 163* Establish an independent office^ re- 
sponsible to the President, for the adminis- 
^ tration of the Civil Service Retirement Law* Ex. Coun. 
No* 165, Urge optional 30-year retirement 
law for civil service employees with widows^ 

anfinities Adopted 

No, 166. Urge remedial legislation to secure 
higher employment standards and better 
’working conditions for government em- 
ployees Adopted 

No. 259. Enflorse Ramspeck Bill (H. R, 

7873), and if field services are placed under 
Classification Act, remove skilled workers 
in the Custodial Service from puiwiew of 
the act and put them under a schedule of 
wages not less than that prevailing in the 
oavy yard sendee Adopted and Referred to Ex. Coun. 

P«naiTta Canal Workers 


No, S3, Urge a Senate investigation of the 

alien situation in the Panama Canal Zone__ Adopted 
No, 34. Urge inclusion of Panama Canal and 
Pa^ma Railroad employees in any legis- 
lation for shorter hours for government 

employees' Adopted 

No. 36. Advocate legislation permitting Gov- 
ernor of Panama Canal to appoint sons of 
persons emnloyed on Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad to the Naval Academy at 

Annapolis — Adopted 

No. 37. Urge legislation providing 25-year 
optional rctirenient, at age 55, for Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad employees.^, _ Adopted 
No. 38. Urge pension legislation for widows 

of Panama Canal employees Adopted 

No. 39. {Identical to No, 33 above.) Adopted 


ResolutioTi Action Taken 

No* 4* Advocate government manufacture of 

all munitions for national deferiBe Ex. Coun. 

No* 6, Urge strong national defense, with 
manufacture of munitions and construc- 
tion of naval vessels to be done by govern- 
ment in federal arsenals and navy yards Adopted 

No, 145, Support bills to take the profit out 
of war; nationalize the munitions indus- 
try; enact stronger neutrality law and 
otherwise seek to promote international 
peace — Ex. Coun. 

No* 153. Advocate legislation outlawing the 
possession of weapons of offense by em- 
ployers and demand publication of those 

possessing such weapons 

No. 199. Demand public hearings for per- 
mits to possess bombs and machine 
guns, with publication of all such 

possessions 

No. 250, Protest granting of permits to em- 
ployers for possession of bombs and ma* 
chine guns; demand publication of names 
of persons or agencies possessing such 
weapons 


Ex. Coun. 

to sup- 
port legis- 
Jation for- 
bidding 
^existence 
of private 
arsenals 
except 
under 
public 
permit. 


NAtional Guard 


No. 119. Condemn Tydings-McCormick Bill 
and other measures providing lor the use 
of the National Guard in labor strikes Ex. Coun. 

No* 205, Make it illegal for the government 
to giant funds for the National Guard to 
be used in strike situations Ex, Coun. 

No, 243, Oppose granting of government 
funds, eBpecially war funds, to the Na- 
tional Guard Ex. Coun. 


Anti-LyncKjng Legislation 


Puerto Rican Workers 


No* 62. Amend Wagner-Peyser Act, which 
creates U. S, Employment Service, to in- 


clude Puerto Rico Adopted 

No. 64. Extend Workers' Education program 

to Puerto Rico Adopted 

No. 69* Urge Congress clarify final political 
status Intended for Puerto Rico* Author- 
ize a general plebiscite in Puerto Rico to 
determine ultimate political status desired 

by population Adopted 

No, 70. Amend Special Security Act to apply 

to Puerto Rican workers Adopted 

No, 156. Propose local agency for adminis- 
tration of Federal Housing Act in Puerto 

Rico Adopted 

No* 157. Endorse Wagner-Ellenhogen Bill, 
which extends the housing and alum clear- 
ance program to Puerto Adopted 


Housing Program 


No. 168. Exempt in%^estments in home build- 
ing and home renovation from income and 

other tax laws — Adopted 

No. 231. Support Scott Housing Bill (H. R. 

12835) and urge immediate enforcement 

of the Tenement House Laws Ex. Coun. 

No. 251. Support Wagner-Ellenbogen Hous- 
ing Bill Ex. Coun, 


La Follelie Labor Spy investigation 


No* 111. Press La Follette investigation and 
appropriate at least $200,000 for its 

continuance 

No. 120, Introduce bill in Congi*ess forbid- 
ding the finger-printing, for civil reasons, 

of workers arrested in labor disputes 

No, 208* Urge Congressional appropriations 
for continuing La Follette investigation of 

labor spies 

No. 210. Appropriate at least $200*000 for 
continuing La Follette investigation 


Ex. Coun. 

Ex. Coun. 

Ex. Coun. 
Ex, Coun. 


Munitions (including permits for possession and 
government manufacture). 


No* 21, Urge Congressional legislation to end 

mob rule and lynching Adopted 

No. 86, Endorse Wagner - Costigan Anti- 


No, 228* Urge federal anti-lynching legisla- 


Atnerlcan Youth Program 

No. 68. Endorae the American Youth Act Ex* Coun. 

No. 176, Endorse principles of the American 

Youth Act Ex. Coun, 

No. 247. Endorse the Benaon-Amlie Ameri- 
can Youth Act (S* 3658) Ex. Coun. 


Education (includes public and vocational educa- 
tion* ) 


No. 49. Urge abolition of School Ships now 

maintained through federal aid Ex. Coun. 

No. 51* Endorse Lundeen Bill (H* R. 6360) 
providing equitable federal aid to states for 

public schools No action 

(Endorse instead the Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill, S, 4793.) 

No. 136, Urge equitable federal aid for pub- 
lic schools — No action 

(Endorse instead the Harrison-Fl etcher 
Bill, S* 4793*) 


Department of Labor (includes apprentice train- 
ing, labor standards, international exposi- 
tions and the Women's Bureau,) 


No, 3, Urge Congress to appropriate funds to 
the Department of Labor to establish a Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprentice Training; 
pass state apprentice laws to preserve 

standards of training Adopted 

No. 135. Urge Congress to designate the Sec- 
retary of Labor as a member of every fed- 
eral commiBsion participating in interna- 
tional expositions Adopted 

No. 144. Establish a permanent Division of 
Labor Standards under the Department of 

Labor Adopted 

No* 260. Support the Women's Bureau Adopted 
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Remlutmn Action Taken 


General Welfare (includes Pure Food and Drug 
Act, child welfare and silicosisj 
No. 106. Endorae the Copoland-Chapman Bill 
(S, 1044) for the enactment of new pure 
food, drug- and cosinetie legislation^,^ Adopted 
No. 53. Demand government protection of 
workers against silicosis and similar dis- 
eases Adopted 


No. 140. Support legislation for child welfare, 
including: 

1. Medical aid for children, 

2. Adequate relief to overcome malnutri- 
tion. 

3. Facilities for advanced public education. 

4. Work opportunities, and relief at union 

rales for unemployed youth Adopted 


liesoluiion Action Taken 

Farm Labor 

No. 148, Remove discriminations against ag- 
ricultural workers in federal legislation. __ Adopted 

Prison Labor 

No. 129i Protest request of government of- 
hcials that building craftsmen teach their 
trades to prison labor to be used in the 
construction of prisons; repeal or amend 
act covering prison extension work Adopted 

WCFL 

No. 1. Obtain necessary CongrcBsional legis- 
lation to assign a national cleared channel 
for WCFL, “The Voice of l.abor'^ Adopted 


DOWN, DOWN GOES JOB 
OPPORTUNITY 

(CotiUiuietl Pi'oiii fi) 

to each house. Plumbing fixtures in 
both units include for each hnuse a com» 
plete hath with built in tub, lavatory and 
toilet; porcelain sink and laundry tub 
combination, hot water storage tank. 
Under these conditions — with highly 
paid labor, traditional materials, no 
gadgets, and emphasis on high construc- 
tion standards, it is evident that the 
highest practicable ratio of labor costa 
in comparison with material costs, would 
bo reached. 

As the general contractor and the sub- 
contractors were required, each week, to 
submit a sworn statement of their pay- 
roll costSj the Alley Dwelling Authority 


believes it has an accurate presentation 
of labor costs on this project: 

Total contract ... ¥10,270.40 

Labor . .. . .... 15, 3f) 1.02 


Halimce rcji resenting c on tractor's 

mateiiul, jirorit and overheEid ?24.U27.7S 

Labor's share is then shown to be 
38.12 per cent of the entire contract 
cost, including the contractor's overhead 
and profit. The Alley Dwelling Author- 
ity has no way of separating out this 
overhead and profit, but if we arbitrarily 
call it 10 per cent, and deduct the 
amount of $4,027 from the third item we 
%vonld have $20,900 for the cost of ma- 
terials and the percentages then would 
be: labor, 42.3 per centj matcrlalt, 57.7 
per cent. We may be far wTong in de- 


ducing that overhead and profit ac- 
counted for only 1 0 per cent but we do 
not believe it would go much higher 
than this since the contract w^as awarded 
through competitive bidding, and the 
Alley Dwelling Authority used much ef- 
fort to secure a low price on its project 
in order that lo%v rents might be charged. 
So it appears that even wdth decided ad- 
vantages in its favor, labor's share can- 
not equal materials' share of residential 
building costs. This is due partly, we 
believe, to the increased use of machin- 
ery on the job (steam shovels for grad- 
ing, ready- mixed concrete) and partly to 
improvement even in such traditional 
materials as plaster, making it easier to 
work and roquiring leas man-hours on 
the job; improvement in fixtures and 
fittings, and more complete finish of mill- 
work, all leading to the same result. 


We have the folkmlng tabulation of the time worked by various classifications of labor on this project of 12 houses: 


Average 



Pet. to 

Total 

Pet to 


Pet, to 

of men 

total 

man 

grand total 


total 

on job 


hours 

man hours 

AwnuffiY. 

a iHaani. 

Svipervisory and 






ieehntenl 4 

3.01 

7m% 

B.24 

$1,160.86 

7.62 

Skilled workers 






iiiifl foremen. (35 

50.09 

7,218 

48.60 

10,440.06 

68.02 

Semi-rtkilled (p^iy 






mtes G5cto ¥1) 22 

20.00 

567 

3.71 

412,13 

2.88 

Unskilled (|jay 






rate lens thcin 






doc) .. 10 

17.27 

(5.:i04i^ 

42.33 

3,258.93 

2L4S 

Totals no 

100.00 

M,gyo 

100.00 

$16, 36 1.02 

100.00 

The following classification shows rates 

of pay 

of the 

various trades, but j 

it is not entirely complete. Apprentices 

and helpers are not 

classified as to trade, and the indefinite 

hemling “mechanic" 

appears. (ElectTical workers were class!- 

ficd in this heading, 

as we 

have noted.) We are therefore 

unable to give a complete 

account of the 

time worked by 

electi'ical workers except as indicated. 






Ai>erage 





So. of men 

Total 


C las si flea 

Rale 

on job man hours 


Engineer — — 

. . $10.00 day 

1 

67 

$90.00 

Engineers _ 

1.35 hour 

1 

24 

44.40 

Supeiwising foremen.— 

1.50 hour 

1 

liHO 

1,020,00 

Brick layer 3 

1.50 llDUT 

5 

911^ 

1,367.40 

Brieklayers 

^ 1.626 hour 

1 

46 H 

75,66 


Average 

So. of men Total 


Classifimi lion 

Rat 

e 

on job 

jwari 

A meant 

Plumbers 

L50 

hour 

2 

639^ 

959.25 

Carpenters — 

1.375 

hour 

7.6S 

3,024 

4,158.20 

Painters . ^ 

1.375 

hour 

5 

1,225 

1.084,64 

Truck drivei's .. ..... 

.65 

hour 

7 

147 

95.55 

Laborers 

.55 

hour 

13 

4,83S;^e 

2,661,21 

Watchmen — . 

3.00 

day 

£ 

903 

336.98 

Helpers 

.50 

hour 

1.6 

390 

195,00 

lielpers ... 

.76 

hour 

1 

56 

42.00 

Apprentices . 

.60 

hour 

1 

8 

4,00 

Foremen .. — 

1.62o 

hour 

1 

105 

170.62 

Apprentices 

.60 

hour 

U} 

165 

98.79 

Mechanics 

1.50 

hour 

2 

97 

J 45.50 

Roofers — . 

1.10 

hour 

1.6 

29 

3LS1 

Roofers . . 

.85 

hour 

2 

28^^ 

24.23 

Roofers — - 

.70 

hour 

B 

40 w. 

28.35 

Ron fers 

1.60 

hour 

1 

8 

12.00 

Painters — . 

U)0 

hour 

1 

49 

49JJ0 

Mechanics* - 

1,65 

hour 

2 

128 

211.20 

Sheet metal workers 

1.50 

hour 

1 

46 

69, UO 

Plasterers 

1.75 

hour 

22 

410^ 

718.75 

Hod carriers 

,876 hour 

3 

264 

2:n.oo 

Lathers — ™ 

1.50 

hour 

3 

192 

288 AO 

Plasterer foremen — ^ 

ll.BO 

day 

1 

30 

57.50 

Toncreie foremen . 

1.50 

hour 

1 

82 

123.00 

Pinstorers — — 

1.50 

hour 

2 

24 

36.00 

Clement lltiisliera 

L375 hour 

2.75 

178 

245.33 

liofimeii 

1,625 hour 

1 


15.45 

Iron workers 

1.76 

hour 

2 

12 

21.00 

Cement finishers 

1.50 

hour 

1 

11 

16.60 

Rated men - . - 

1.00 

hour 

1 

21 

2 LOO 




IIO.OD 

14,890 

$16,361.62 


EJ ret rival workers. 
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DEATH CLAIMS PAID FROM DECEM- 
BER 1, INCLUDING DECEMBER 


31. 1936 


L.U. 



No. 

Name 

Amount 

292 

W. L. Telrnos.se ... 

LOOO.OO 

82 

\\ Hurley . 

1,000.00 

1(51 

Edwin Kemp 

1,000,00 

1.S4 

J. F. Dewver 

1,000.00 

164 

C. L. Hawes 

1,000.00 

393 

A. X, Arentz 

475.00 

134 

W. V. Corbeil 

300.00 

134 

C\ T Peacock 

LOflO.Ofl 

38 

Thomas Bolster . 

, - .. 1,000.00 

I. 0. 

T. G, Sherman 

- 1,000.00 

48 

F. Justesen . 

1,000.00 

549 

S. Kos$ 

1,000.00 

212 

R. Kiijic 

1. 000.00 

8 

A. W. Vellequette 

1.000.00 

193 

B, F. Ausmus 

L000.no 

1147 

A. F. Nelson 

650.00 

5 

R, r. .-tiiams 

M.h58 

184 

E. (j. Fisher 

L0oo.no 

I. 0. 

A. Beuler 

1 ,000.00 

d95 

P. P. lloebel ... 

1,000,00 

17 

Frank Du mi 

.... 475.00 

65 

T. A. Myers ....„ — .... 

1,000.00 

8 

J. R. Nowell 

1,0110.00 

5 

G. M. Lehr . 

1,000.00 

81 

A. S. Gibhs 

1,000.00 

I. O. 

Jack .Mlison 

, 650.00 

3 

James Maher . 

1,000.00 

I. 0. 

R. A. Roane 

475.00 

58 

D. Brownson 

. 1,000.00 

923 

J. B, WiHiams 

300.00 

445 

L. J. Hackofen 

475.00 

340 

Walter L. Wilson ... 

LOOO.OO 

I. 0, 

WilHam R, Maturin 

...... 1.000.00 

1. 0. 

A. A. Schultz 

.. 1,000.00 

408 

E, E. Stockman, Jr, . 

1,000.00 

1U> 

S. L. Frankenfeld ... 

1,000,00 

I. 0. 

George S. Gengel ... 

1,000.00 

52 

Wm. H. Brown ......... 

1,000.00 

0 

H. C. Johnson 

1.000.00 

716 

G. L, Hood 

1,000,01) 

.809 

George Lansing . 

, , LOGO, 0(1 

581 

K. J. Wilson ..... 

Loon.oo 

39 

J, J. Hlavin 

475.00 

LO. 

R, B. Latimer 

1,000,90 

408 

A. A. Sneed 

.... 1,000,00 

134 

W. W. Sloan 

I.OOO.Ofl 

3 

D. W. Coughlin 

L090.00 

817 

E. T. Locker 

475.00 

101 

A. E. McKenzie 

... 1,000.00 

160 

Charlea A. Thain . 

300,00 

500 

J. D. Elder, Sr 

475.00 

656 

Joseph E. Mooskev . 

LOOO.OO 

430 

A. G, Hanson 

.. Looo.no 

134 

WiUinm J. Fyfe 

1,000.00 

134 

M. A. Hunt 

1,000.00 

213 

1.1. S. Hope 

. LOOO.OO 

353 

James E. Harman ... 

1,090.00 


Total . .. 

$4 9, 53 9. 58 


UNION WAGES IN BUILDING 

TRADES ADVANCE IN 1936 


Hour« of Labor Show Little Change 


Union rates in the more impor- 

tant building trades advanced in 
according to a survey just completed by 
the Eureau of Labor Statistics, U. S* Dc- 
partment of Labor. 

On the basis of reports received from 
70 of the most important cities in the 
country, the hourly wage rates of nearly 
a third of the building trades members 
covered were higher on May 15, 1936, 
than on the corresponding date of the 
previous year. Lower hourly rates were 
reported for less than 1 per cent of the 
342,000 workers for ■which information 
was available. The average union rate 
of wages in the principal building trades 


on May 15, 1936, was $1,223 per hour, 
as against $1,204 on the corresponding 
date of 1935. 

Workers in the lower-wage brackets 
were principal beneficiaries of the ad- 
vance in rates, 42.4 per cent of the 
helpers and laborers covered received in- 
creases during the 12-month interval 
compared with 27,6 per cent of the 
journeymen. Nevertheless, increased 
hourly rates were reporteti for 88 per 
cent of the bricklayers, 36 per cent of 
the carpenters, 40 per cent of the paint- 
ers, and 37 per cent of the steam and 
sprinkler fitters. Of the skilled trades, 
more composition roofers (7,1 per cent) 
had w^age cuts than any other group. 

in 1936 about 81 per cent of union 
journeymen in the building trades had 
hourly rates of $L50 and over and only 
3 per cent had rates of less than $1 an 
hour. By contrast, in 1935 almost 5 
per cent showed rates of less than $l 
an hour and only 18 per cent had rates 
of $1.60 an hour and over. The largest 
proportion of journeymen — 28.5 per 
cent— had rates ranging from $1,60 to 
$1,625 an hour in i936. 

Over half of the union laborers and 
helpers in 1936 received from $0,875 
to $1,125 an hour and only about 2 per 
cent W'Cre paid less than $0.50 an hour. 
In the preceding year, almost 4.6 per 
cent of the workers in this group w'ere 
receiving less than $0.50 an hour and the 
hourly x’ates of 49.1 per cent rangeti 
from $0,625 to $0,875. 

Weekly hours of labor of union work- 
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ers in the building trades remained vir- 
tually unchanged in 1936, As in the 
previous year, nearly 80 per cent of 
the union membership worked under 
agreements that provided for a 40-hour 
week. The actual average working time 
in 1936 was 38.7, the same as in the 
year preceding. 

The out<itanding results of the Bu- 
reau’s survey of union scales of wages 
and hours in the building trades are 
scheduled for publication in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


NEW GOAL OF $3,600 SET BY 
A, F. OF L. 

CC'onli lined from ]iiti;c 12) 
fewer than they had been at any time 
since the days of war prosperity before 
1920. In 1929, our year of greatest 
prosperity, 22,909 firms failed; in 1934, 
only 12,185. It cannot be said there- 
fore that wage increases laid so heavy 
a burden on industry as to cause 
many failures, even in a year when de- 
pression was still upon us. The very 
low level of failures in 1936, estimated 
at only 9,586 for the year,® shows an 
unusually healthy condition in the busi- 
ness world, a time auspicious for wage 
increases. 

“Stimulated by the tax on corporation 
surplus, dividend payments in Novem- 
ber reached the highest level in history. 
By November 25, $767,500,000 in divi- 
dends had been declared; the highest in 
any previous month was $567,877,000 in 
DGcombor, 1930, The gi'aph on page 1 
Inot illn^ifrafed shows dividend 

payments of 600 companies in the months 
of Au^st, September and October each 
year since 1938. Contrasting strongly 
■with the record of hourly wages w^hich had 
made no significant increase since the 
summer of 1934, dixddenda have increased 
steadily, this summer’s payments being 
above 1934 by 86 per cent. If industry 
is able to make such increases in dividend 
payments, clearly it has the wherewithal 
to lift workers’ buying power. 

“Wage increases reported in the news- 
papers in November are a step in the 
right direction. It is too early yet to 
tell ’whether they are widespread enough 
to ha^’^e much effect on buying power. 
Certainly those cited have been far less 
in total amount than the dividends de- 
clared in November. We hope that in- 
dustrial executives will be wise enough 
to see that wage increases must not stop 
with a few^ efforts featured in the press. 
Only by large and continuing increases 
can w^e create a market great enough 
for capacity production and full employ- 
ment. 

“To create the ‘capacity production^ 
living level at today’s prices would re- 
quire an income of $3,623 for every 
family in the United States. This would 
be $1.77 per hour for a 40-hour week, 
With steady work throughout the year. 
Some skilled workers have already 
reached this level. For the vast majority, 
we must count on steady upward prog- 
ress, striving first to lift ail to the 
minimum health level.” 

®KstiinaU‘t| hy A. F. of T.. on of uTne- 

mufit lii?. 
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NOTE OF UNITY STRONGLY 
STRESSED 

(Cuiiihiued from [JugO 7) 

‘‘Many A members of our tin ion 

and many lubor leaiiers in our Brother- 
hood ask, ^What g^ood will it do to 
orpTiiTiisie shop workers, what benefits 
will w'e receive?' Aside from our funda- 
montal belief that all Avorkers should be 
or^aniKed, the Class A members lienefit 
fjreaUy. Just how do we of the eleeirical 
construction industry hope to be the 
urit^tocracy of labor when skilled work- 
ers in electrical manufactiiiiTii^ shops 
doin^ similar work are receiving one- 
third of our wages? Is it any wonder 
that the trend of electrical installation 
jobs are toward pre-fabrication? If the 
electrical construction wforkcr will com* 
pare the amount of work done on a job 
wdth the work that was done 15 years 
ago, he wviil soon realise the trend. 

'we are to avoid, in the future, be- 
ing a union of unemployed, wt^ must 
follow our industry into the shops, the 
sou ice of supply, 

“Since the switchboard industry was 
organ iited in New^ York City, it was pos- 
sible to find employment for over fO of 
our members who could find no employ- 
ment in the construction held. If an 
analysis of the non-union electrical con- 
struction workers could be made, you 
would tind that a considerable number 
had thdr beginning in the electrical 
manufacturing shops, 

“Bettering the shop workers’ condi- 
tions keeps them in the shops and not out 
in the field where they compete with the 
union electrician. 

“Therefore, in order to keep alsreast 
of the times, we must pursue our trade 
Lo its origin. 

“Many local unions have had diflieulty 
making ends meet without increasing 
dues. Through the organisation of shop 
workers who contribute their share in 
dues, memherships in local unions can 
be increased without increasing the com- 
petition for work in the construction 
helfi, 

“We are all faced with the problem 
of our American youth. Many speculate 
as to what is the future for our sons 
ami daughters. What is the slogan to 
be? From the age of maturity to home 
relief or from graduation to unemploy- 
ment inGuranco rolle? How^ many mem» 
liers are trying to have their sons and 
rtdailves enrolled as apprentices in our 
over-crowded construction flehl? Since 
we m New^ York liave organized the shop, 
we have found approximately 100 mem- 
bers' relatives jobs wdth good conditions 
of employment. 

“beople will answer, '"My son, or 
daughter, will not work in any factory.' 
Tliis may be true, but through the union- 
ization of shop workers, jobs in them 
wdll he more attractive, thereby lessen- 
ing the diflieulty of our members' sons 
and daughters finding employment in 
other lines of endeavor, 

“The shop workers ask but little, 
j'heir request is that the union aid and 
assist them in obtaining a more abund- 
ant life." 


HITHERTO UNCONSIDERED 
MATTERS IN DISPUTE 

(CatitinutMl rrmii To 

dustry will definitely determine the kind 
of union structure which must be set up 
by w^hatever structure is set up and what- 
ever name ia given to it, it will still be 
a federation ami will still demand co- 
operation from the constituent parties. 
There is no magic in terms except w^here 
men are inclined to take the term for 
the fact, 

VIII. Certain Inviolable 
Principles 

There are certain inviolable principles 
of unization which must be observed in 
any set up: 

1. Working (jcople belong together, 
that is, the boml between those who work 
is stronger than mere economic interest. 

2. If Fascism is to be avoided, de- 
mocracy must be observed within the 
union and within the federation of 
unions. This democracy must be some- 
thing in fact, as well as in structure, 

3. Both the question of co-operation 
as between workers and the democratic 
principle preserved among them is 
largely a mattei^ of administration and 
not a mere matter of structure, Federa- 
tion.s of crafts have been made to work 
as on the railroads with a full force of 
indnstrinl unity and with a full ftiree of 
industrial demoerucy, 

LABOR BILL DWINDLES MORE 
AND MORE 

p 'iiiiHti iiud fruin To 

locate any place whole they were satis- 
factorily EUinmarized aw a group. The 
eggs were all heaped together in one 
])ile and several thousand pound.^ of but- 
ter in another and a gootl ma?iy bottles 
uf milk HI a third. Feeling a little un- 
certain as to the outcome of our dairy 
product omelet if we attempted to mix 
our own, W'e linally decided to dismiss 
the matter entirely, which decision im- 
mediately set our mind,s at ease. 

“Automobile Accessories" proved to 
be distracting to us. We couldn't spot 
an accessory anywhere. At last wc de- 
cided to offer “Motor Vehicle Bodies and 
Parts" and if that doesn't seem ade- 
quate wc suggest thill you hunt: up your 
own figures. 

As for the remaining categories, they 
may not be strictly comparable to the 
Weingarten & Company figurea, but they 
are fairly representative of their indus- 
tries, Since Weingarten & Company 
neglected to tell us where it obtained its 
own data, we feel that these government 
figures will have to suffice. 

Contemplating our handiwork, the 
first thing we noticcii was that the rail- 
road transpot'lation irnlustry paid con- 
siderably higher per capita wages than 
any of the others. This did not greatly 
surprise us, for a moment'.^ reflection 
reminded us that, unlike other indua- 
tries, the railromia are not free to estab- 
lish arbitrary wage rates according to 
their own fancies. Unde Sam steps in 


and practically regulates their wuge 
scales for them. 

Leaving railroads out, for the mo- 
men L, we next noted UmL average em- 
ployee earnings ranged between lilt,C55 
in the motor vehicle and parts indu.stry 
and If 870 in the cigarette industry for the 
year 102U. In 1D33 the range was from 
$1,300 in petroleum refining down to 
$til4 in cigarette manufacturing. 

Six hundred and fourteen dollars! The 
return for a year's toil ]jy the average 
cigarette factory 'worker! And even in 
the best years a chance of earning only 
about $870 — unless, of course, you are 
exceptional. But unfortunately the av- 
erage person is never exceptional With 
$GM to $870 a,s the average, what must 
your earnings have been if you were a 
little slower, a little less nimhle-lingered 
Lhari your neighbors? 

Here is another factor. In 192b the 
total annual labor bill for the cigarette 
industry was $18,401,000. By 19,33 it 
had been pared to $13,835,000. At the 
same time (be number of worker.s in 
the industry increased from 21,142 to 
22,544 or nearly 7 per cent. Evidently 
in addition to making ruthless dir eel 
wage cuts, the employers indulged in 
wholesale discharging of highly skilled 
workers, re|>laeing them with low-priced 
inexperienced learners. 

The net result was that wdtile the in- 
dustry as a whole shaved 25 per cent 
from its payrolls, the contents of the 
individual worker's pay envelope shrank 
practically 30 per cent. On top of direct 
wage cuts the average employee had ti> 
pay for tlie inexperience ami lack of skill 
of the newummers. 

Six hundred and fourteen to $870 as 
the average worker's yearly pay in an 
industry in which the ratio of the labor 
cost to the total value of the outjnit is 
only tb2 per cent! “Niggarilly,” you 
say. One of our “leading industries," 
says Weingarten & Company. Anti you 
fire both right. It is niggardly and it is 
one of our most representative, even if 
not one of our largest industries,. 

“The percentage of labor costs ... in 
the la.^it two decades . . . has dropped 
precipitately in cigarette manufactur- 
ing," advises Weingarten ^ Company. 
It attributes this fall to the introduction 
of modern productive machinery. 

Like scores of others, the cigarette in- 
dustry has been revolutionized since the 
War through technological imiirove- 
ments, Hut the old employer-employee 
idea of master and servant remains. New 
in<lustries, w'hcn it comes to the latesi 
scientific and technological ndvanre; hul 
old, when it comes to industrial relation- 
ships, 

Wlicn labor forms such a small pro- 
lf)ortion of the ultimate value of modern, 
machine-made commodities, frequently 
leas than 10 per cent as we see, one 
would think that these modern industries 
could pay at least decent wages. But as 
we scan the list for 1933 we find not a 
one that would support a man with a 
small family on a decent standard of 
living. Eight out of the total IG indus- 
tries paid average wages of lesti than 
$1,000 a year. And w'hen we turn to 
the figures for 1929, supposedly the top 
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year for all time, we find little comfort 
here, for even then only about half of 
them paid as much as $1,500 a year for 
their workers* 


Because 

BECAUSE 

Because 

Because the report of the La Foliette 
committee on labor spies is a ^historical 
landmark in labor htslory^ — - 

Because it contains a practical direc- 
tory of crookdoin and thujrdom, boss- 
created — 

Because it will not be excelled for a 
long^ time for its mass information on 
the dirty employer business of spying, 
The Electrical Workkks' Journal 
has produced a limited number of copies, 
which can be had on application, at 
95 cents postpaid for the tw'o volumes, 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
JOURNAL 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
ELECTRICAL CODE 

(Continued from 14) 

has always proven advantageous to an 
electrical system. 

We had to standardi7^e on the conduit 
and wire sisse to electric stoves. Seventy- 
five per cent of the time the electrical 
contractor who installed the rouj^h wir- 
ing in a home did not connect the ap- 
pliance. The stove w'as always selected 
after the house was ready for occupancy 
so the consequence was that the con- 
tractor installed the wiring to suit his 
estimate. The owner in turn had to 
buy a stove to suit the wire size that 
had been installed and that certainly was 
unsatisfactory to the owner. 

Our electrical ordinance makes it com- 
pulsory for conduit riicewfay to a stove 
to be at least one inch ami No, 6 wire. 

Most Contractors Sound 

T do not wish to leave the impression 
that all contractors w-ill not install ade- 
quate electrical wiring, for 90 per cent 
of our electrical contractors are striving 
to build a reputation upon service, hon- 
esty and fair play to all. The other 10 
per cent will gamble and stay on the 
very edge of the minimum requirements. 
It doesn^t make any difference to this 
class of electricians whether the installa- 
tion w'ill serve its intended purpose or 
not since the only sales argument he is 
capable of using is price and price will 
not guarantee quality or service. ! am 
not going to continue to point out por- 
tions of our electrical ordinance, which 
we believe has helped us to advance wir- 
ing practices in this locality. 

By setting a standard considerably 
above the National Electrical Code we 
are able to assure the generaJ public a 
more sturdy and serviceable installation 
and create fairer competition among 
the electrical contractors. 

The average American citizen is no- 


toriously careless when it comes to a 
matter of personal safety. He has the 
utmost confidence in his ability to satis- 
factorily handle any situation that may 
arise. Ho seems to rather enjoy situ- 
ations that involve an olemenL of danger. 
He will speed an automobile to its full 
limits, race with trains at crossings, par- 
ticularly enjoy the forms of amusements 
tinged with the unusual excitement that 
comes with danger and he will even in- 
stall dangerous electrical wiring and 
equipment with full confidence that noth- 
ing will happen, or if it does, he can 
cope with it* 

But here is one vital element that he 
frequently overlooks; he i*s nm always 
possesaod of the alertness of his waking 
hours. There are many hours through 
many nights and years %vhen his senses 
are dead with sleep. Not only the indi- 
vidual but his family and those around 
him. 

To be awakened in the dead of night 
by fire is one of the most horrible poten- 
tial dangers that confronts man* His 
senses dead or dull, he may know neither 
intention nor direction* Darkness adds 
to his horror and the safety of those 
around him adds to his responsibility. 

If the average American could fairly 
realize what he is apt to be up against 
at a moment like this, there ivoukl be no 
need for electrical inspectors. But such 
is not the case* We must exert om* 
every effort to see that the electrical con- 
sumer is protected from fires and that 
the wiring installations wnll render the 
best possible service, 

Lofts to ConsumcrA 

The electrical contractor along with 
the co-operation of the electrical industry 
can sell quality installations as described 
by Mr. Roy Palmer, lUumni engineer, 
Duke Povrer Company, Charlotte, N, C,, 
which ia as follows i “Quotations wore 
received from electrical contractors on 
wiring a certain size building per Na- 
tional Electrical Code wiring, and quota- 
tions on wiring ,same building under ade- 
ijuate wiring sped ficat ions These 

quotations disclosed a ditference in price 
of $2ri(5 in first wiring cost saving in 
favor of National Electrical Code wiring. 
But Mr* Palmer also disclosed by simple 
mathematics that the supposed savings 
would be offset by a loss in energy de- 
livered to the consuming outlet in about 
two years* 

During the last month I have vLsited 
all of the larger merchants who have 
electrical merchandise for sale and have 
talked to them in regard to putting into 
effect the sales control portion of our 
ordinance* 1 was not only surprised at 
the reception they gave me, but I was 
delighted and happy. These merchants 
have sold materials and devices for many 
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years that have not been approved and 
could not give service. But they realized 
that with no supervision of the work- 
manship or material that price w^as the 
first consideration of a gullible public* 
With the 109 per cent co -operation w'c 
are receiving from the merchants, we 
hope to bo able to say that in six months 
from now that 90 per cent of all mate- 
rials, devices or appliances sold in Miami 
are approved by the Undei"writers l^abor- 
atories, American Standards Association 
or our department. 

The National Klectrjcal Code on its front 
cover must establish these three facts be- 
fore the members of the electrical industry 
can consistently sell adequate electrical 
wiring. 

No, 1. That the National Electrical Code 
contains only Tninimum wiring requirements. 

No. 2. That the National Electrical Code 
does not provide fi measure of quality. 

No. ;L That the National Eletrtrical Code 
provides for only original installation, and 
mekes no definite provision for future wiring 
e.v tensions. 

Then when the general contractor or 
owner asks for an electrical installation 
that will meet with the requirementB of the 
National Electrical Code and the city ordi- 
nance and you show him the three facts 
printed on the front page of the N, E, C. 
he may chnnge his mind. It is my firm 
belief that this would give an opportunity 
to the memberfi of the electrical industry to 
sell quality, along with an adequate wiring 
installation* 

I have endeavored to offer constructive 
criticism, that wilt help to advance wiring 
practices and continue to bear out this fact. 

Electricity Is the safest ami most depend- 
able of all helpers of the manufacturer, 
office, store or home, 

CASEY'S CHRONICLES OF THE 
WORK WORLD 

(Comlnnetl from page 17) 
gave him, I belave It had enough power 
behind it to have tlruv a hole through a 
stone wall, 

“He kept me an’ Micky box in’ wan an- 
ither fer hours at a time whin we otta 
been out hoeln’ the petaties. We was 
purty well matched — both as hard as 
nails— an* sometimes we wud lose our 
timpers an’ get tearin’ inta w^an anither 
like me ouki man wid his shillaly at the 
fair, an’ thin he wud stop us an’ lecture 
us on the art o’ kapin’ cool, for, says he* 
*a man in a hurry, whin he loses his 
timper he loses his judgment, so ye two 
lads always mimber that.* 

“Danny was sure hard to please, but 
there finally come a day, whin he patted 
us on our hacks, an says, ‘Well, me lads, 
Fve taught ye all I know an* I think ye 
otta hold yer own in anny company, an* if 
ayther wan av ye iver comes home wid a 
black eye now I’ll give him anither to go 
wid it,’ After me an' Mickey had a fe^v 
fights the word wint aroun’ that we was 
poison, an’ Danny chuckled a lot whin he 
heard it.” 

“Yer Uncle Danny didn't know what a 
lotta trouble he was stirrin’ up fer me,'* 
said Bill. 

“Poor Billy/* said Casey, with a wink 
to Slim, “Here w'as I all fer a quiet life 
an* Billy *ud get out an* tilt against some 
wind mill an’ 1 wud have to wade in an' 
pull him off be the scrulT av the neck. He 
was a reg’tar fire eater.’* 
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“Don^t yiih b'lftp.vft bini, Rlim. Terry 
an^ me waa like the lion aiV the lamb. The 
Good Book says, 'the lion an’ the lamb 
shall lie down together/ but whenever 
things was peaceful an^ I’d be lyin’ down 
like the lamb that 1 am, that’s jus’ the 
time that Terry ’ud start prancin’ aroun’ 
an’ snortin’ like a war horse, an’ he was 
never so happy as when some trouble 
started.” 

'T c'n believe that,” said Slim, “an' Td 
awful well hate to get in his way right 
now if he was rampagin’ aroun’ with 
blood in his eye. It’s sure a good thing 
that he’s had Ellen to look after him an’ 
keep him outa trouble an’ make him tone 
down the brogue when he’s out in society. 
What started yuh away from home, 
Terry?” 

“Well,” said Casey, “I niver had army 
notion o’ lavin’ home, fer me an’ Micky 
was havin’ a good time. There was good 
shootin’ an' fishin’ on a big game preserve 
near w'here we lived, an’ we stood in wid 
wan av the game keepers. Micky had an 
old horse pistol about a hundred years 
old, an’ we usta snake inta the place an’ 
knock down a plump pheasant wid it, an’ 
afore the smoke av the old blunderbuss 
had cleared, we ’ud be a mile away. We 
had jus’ as good luck wkl the fishin’, while 
wan av us wud ivatch, the ither wan ’ud 
do the fishin’, an’ manny a fine string o’ 
trout we ketched. Paple ’round there 
didn’t have much land to work an’ it made 
thim sore to see all this big estate owned 
he wan man an' rented out fer huntin’ an' 
fishin’ parties. Me dad niver bothered 
where army thing come from. He w^as 
niver so happy as whin he was at fall 
fairs wid his stiimmkk full av good Irish 
whiskey an’ twirling his ehillaly. 1 guess 
if it hadn’t av been fer me Uncle Dantiy 
actin’ as a nurse maid fer him he’d av 
been killed manny a time. Me an’ Micky 
usta go over to England to w^ork in the 
harvestin' at times to earn a few pennies 
to help kape the petatie pot at home bilin’, 

'^Therc was an' old dominie in the village 
that iisnd to huche school, He waa a fine man 
an' had been rich wan time but trouble come 
to him. He lost hia wife, hia boy wiiit wrong 
an' some shark got away with hia money » but 
he had been educated in aonie famous coUege 
«n* he had ao manny books that they took up 
wan whole Bide av the biggest room in the 
house. He taught me an’ Micky to read an' 
write, an' he usta tell us stories out av the 
hooks about brian Boru, an* ither ould Irish 
kings, in the days whin they used to wear 
armor an' flight wid battle axes. Micky liked 
the stories but he didn't have much head fer 
the study in', but 1 liked the old dominie an' I 
used to study hard to please liiin. He used to 
lend me books an* afore 1 left home 1 hud 
read a loUa thim, mostly Bcott an' JJickens. 
He give me an ould book, Don Quixote, that 1 
got yet. I usta torment Billy by readin’ outa 
it about the old feller goin* out to tilt against 
wind mills. 

“Micky Joined the crew av » Tssliln' lioaL, 
an' wan day whin they was out, a turble 
storm come up an’ the boat was wrecked an’ 
ihe crew drowned, an' poor Mickey wid 'em. 
Well, 1 felt so bad that I jua' moped aroun* — 
ruddn*t seem to get me mind olT av Micky^ — ‘ 
so one day Uncle Danny come to me, an' says, 
'Terry, me lad, yeTe jus' wastin' yer time 
stayin' aroun' home. Ye'll niver came to army 
good here, an' yeVe old enough now to go out 
inta the world jin' femi fer yerself. I get u 


little stako put by that'll give ye a start, so 
pack up yer duds an' away wid yc.' Well, the 
upshot av it was that Danny got me some 
clothes an' a new pair av shoes — none av us 
boys iver wore shoes except in the winter — 
an* away wo started fer the nearest seaport. 

“Danny wud n't let anny wan come wUJ us, 
^Fer,' he says, says he* 'the whole neighbor- 
hood wud be there weepin* an* wailin’, as if it 
was a wake they was at.' Although me father 
an* m ither niver paid much attention to me 
whin I wua home, yet, whin the time come for 
me to lave, they carried on turble, an* me, I 
was near bawlin' meself. So Danny jus’ 
hurried me out to the ould jauntin’ car an' we 
dimhed up on it an' away Tve wint, We 
reached the wharf jus* in time fer me to board 
the boat afore she pulled out. I Jug' bad time 
to shake Danny's hand and run up the gang 
plank. I stood at the stern av the boat wavin' 
to Danny as long as I cud see him. f sure 
felt lonely an’ downhearted, I wondered if 
I'd iver see Danny an' the rest av thim an 
thought how much better I wud av felt if only 
poor Micky cud da been with me. 

“By an' by, I got a seat down below an* eat 
the little lunch I had brought wid me, an* thin 
I want up on deck an* had a look aroun*'. It 
was a nice, bright day wid jus* enough fresh 
wind to make little white caps on the waves, 
.A flock av sea gulls followed us screamin’ all 
the way across* an' occasionally wud seo 
a boat within hailin’ distance, an* be the time 
we reached Liverpool I had got cheered up 
fairly well. We landed on the Liverpool docks 
an* I got me llrst sight av the noise an* bustle 
yc meet wid In a big city. 1 had a little look 
aroun* an' thin 1 wint up a side street an' got 
me a room in a respectable lookin’ house. I 
wint to bed atrly that night an* had a good 
sleep. The next mornin* I wint out an* after 
I bad u little breakfast, I slurted to look fer a 
job. 

“I noticed whin we landed that the docks 
seemed to be busy wid boats gettln* loaded an* 
ithei's get, tin' unloaded, so that's where I 
headed fer. There was a little office iit the 
end av wan of the lung freight sheds, 1 seen 
a man in there that looked as ii he might be 
a boss, so I goes up to the wicket, an* whin 
he comes up to it I asks him did they w-ant 
anny men. He takes a look at me, an* says, 
'Thim dock wallopers, that we got workin* out 
there, is a tough bunch, but if ye think yc can 
hold yer ow'ii wid 'em, why I’ll start ye right 
now.* ‘Well, bedads,' says I, 'If I can't kape 
up wid the boat wan av tiiim, well, ye don't 
need to pay mo wan single banbee,' 'All 
right,' says he. He takes me along the dock 
to where a gang av five men was truckin’ the 
cargo off nv a big freighter. There was four 
or five derricks on the boat. Longshoremen 
was workin* down in the holds av the boat 
loadin' the cargo into big rope slings an* the 
fellers ot the donkey engines 'ucl swing the 
derrickg over the holds, run the loadin' hook 
doTVii into the hold, drop an empty sling an* 
bring up a full one an' swing it aroun* on to 
the dock. 

“The boss tells me to grab a truck an' start 
in wid the gang he had pointed out to me, so 1 
takes off me coat an' vest an' starts in. This 
boat had a mixed cargo. There was bales av 
Aus t ra 1 i a n wool , pack ed so t igh t that ye 
cuddn't get a holt in 'em wid the sharp loadin’ 
hooks they used an* thim bales weighed -ISO 
pounds apiece. There was big bales av cinna* 
Inuii bulk w lapped in heavy, stravv maUiu’ an* 
bound up wid pieces nv split cane, an' if ye 
didn't watch out the sharp edges av tha cane 
wud cut yer hands to the bone, as I soon 
found out. There was big gunny sacks filled 
wid raw, helled peanutB* square boxes av tea 
wrapped in mattin* an' hound wid more av 
the split cane, an* ither bales an* boxes av all 
kinds. Our job wasn't so bad fer we was out 
in the open where the air wag fresh, but I 
didn't envy thim longshoremen workin’ down 


in thim close holds, they must 'ave been tough 
to stand the heat an' the heavy handlin’, fer 
a lot av that stuff had to be shifted from away 
hack in the hoi da to the slings. 

“When the boss tould me that thim fellers 
I was to work w'ith was tongh, he didn't exag- 
gerate anny. I niver heard such foul talk 
afore nn' not very often since. I got along 
all right the first day, but the second day we 
had to work togither at one end av the shed 
to pile up some av the cargo to make more 
room. There was wan feller that the rest 
seemed to be afraid av. He was built like a 
gorilla, wid long arms that was jus* knotted 
wid muscle. He *ud weigh nearly 200. I 
didn't blame the rest av the bunch I was 
Tvorkin* with fer not answerin' him back Tvhin 
he cussed anny av thim. He acted as if he 
had a grudge against himself an* all the rest 
av the gang, an' he niver seemed to let up on 
his cussin* an' swearirt*. Him an' wan av the 
ither fellers was liftin' up a piece of freight 
whin it slipped an* come down an* wan ind av 
it hit him a glancin' blow on the leg. Ho let 
wan howl out av him an' grabbed his leg in 
both hands fer a second an' thin he euddenly 
straightened up an' caught the feller that was 
liftin' wid him a blow square in the mouth 
that knocked out some av his teeth an' he 
wint down wid his face covered wid blood. 
Thin the big feller sure wint crazy. He was 
swearln' somethin* fearfuL Re struck the 
feller alongside av me on the cheat an* sint 
him flyin*. 

“Thin he turns on me, an* says, 'Ye red- 
headed — , what in h — ^1 are 

ye laughin' ai?* An* Ml ul oiice be niakt^s a 
fierce swipe at me. I'll own up. bedads, that I 
was scared good an* plenty an* wished that 
Uncle Danny was only in me place, but 1 side 
stepped an* he missed me. He yells, 'Ye red- 
headed Mtckl I'm boss ov this gang an' ye'll 
know it be the time I get through wid ye.* 
He makes anither pngs at me, but be this 
time 1 was good an' mad an' I blocks his blow 
wid me left an' lets him, have a hard right plum 
in left eye that sends him back on hiB heels; 
but he's sure tough an* comes bargin' in try in* 
to clinch. I know'd me only chance Wid him 
was to kape out av his clutches an' play fer 
his eyes, so I dodged, ducked an' side stepped 
an' managed to kape dear av his rushes, an* 
ivery wance in aw'hile ! wud slip in a good 
punch to big eyes an* they begun to puff up 
an' close. He stowed up some an* I drove in a 
couple blows to the wind an' be this time he 
was staggerin' aroun' arj* cuddn't see. I says, 
'Quit, If ye want to.' Hut, no, be wuddn't an* 
kept cornin' on, iryin* to clinch, an* still 
roarin', so I side stepped an' put ivery thing 
I had into a right ’cross to the jaw an* he 
wint down cold. 

“The rest av the gang crowded aroun* me, 
an* said, ‘He sure had it cornin' to himl* There 
was quite a crowd gathered aroun*, an* the 
boss that hired me, stepped up an* says, 'Me 
lad, ye sure done a good day’s work today. 
Maybe we'll have a lUtle peace firoun' here 
now.' He says to wan av the fellerH. 'Oct a 
bucket av water an’ slubih it ov^er his head, an* 
whin he comes to take him home.* A couple 
av the fellers managed to get him home an' he 
didn't show up again for about a w'eek. an* 
even thin his face looked like a house on fire. 
I managed to kape clear av him an* wc didn't 
have anny more rows for quite a long time. 
V/hin 1 wint inta the office to draw me first 
pay the boas laughed, on* said, *Whin I hired 
ye, ye said ye was a good worker, but ye 
didn't say ye was a giant killer as well. 
“Black" Lnwlor Ims been abusin' Ihe boys 
long enough an' he ileserved what he got. 
Ye'll find a little extra pay in yer anv elope fer 
the extra work ye done.' *We]l.' I snys, *he 
forced the fight on me. an* I ayther had to 
give him a Uckin* or take wan meself, an* if 
he*d a beat me I*d av been a pretty tookin* 
wreck now,* ‘Well/ says the boss, 'judgin' be 
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the lo,oka ov Lawloi?r ye n^dn^fc h<3 afraid av 
tinny one else', Whin I opened me envelope I 
found n 1±' rujte in it extra, 

**J{ut hack av it alt, Slim, I was lonesome 
an’ homesick* 1 often used to think how dif- 
ferent it wild have been if Micky or Uncle 
Danny had been wid me* The fellers I worked 
wid, wid their boozin’ an’ swearin’, didn’t ap' 
peal to me as company afther workin’ hours, 
an' I jus' moped aroun* be meself — lonesome 
in a big city* Be this time 1 had saved up a 
little money, an' had sent back the stake 
Uncle Danny had give me, wid some extra to 
help out me father an’ mither* VV^'an avenin', 
I had put on me ghul rugs an' stopped out av 
the door to go on me usual, lonely walk, whin 
who shud I see comiif up the street, but me 
Unde Danny* I run up to him an* grabbed 
his hand, an' all I cud say as I shook it up an’ 
down, was ‘Danny, Dunnyr 

“Danny was wise* He patted me on the 
back* an' he says, ’I know'd, Terry, jus' how 
ye'd he fee!in\ an’ I know’d it was time fer 
me to come over an' break up that spell av 
homesickness ye'll be afther havin'. Ye’re 
lookin' a lot more av a man than j’c were 
whin ye left homo. Yo tell me ye’re workin' 
wid the dock wallopers* Well, outside av not 
usin’ knives, the gangs on this waterfront 
are as tough as ye'll find anny where on God's 
green airth, an’ if I'd a know’d ye’d been 
workin' wid thim I'd av been right over to 
see ye had a fair start* Y'e don’t show anny 
marks av bein’ hurted so I belave ye have 
been able to take caro av yerself/ When I 
tould him about me fight wid 'Black' Lawlor, 
he said, ‘Terry, me lad. I'm an ould man now, 
an' whin ye get ould life is but small petaties 
an' few in a hill, but I’d give tin av me re- 
mainin' years to have been here an' seen that 
fight. It sure does me ould heart good to 
know the time I spent trainin' ye was not 
Tvasted, Sorra is me heart that Mickey is not 
wid ye. If I was ycr age now, wuddn’t the 
tw'o av U3 have a grand time mnkin’ our way 
aroun' the world togither, fightin’ whin we 
had to — which T hope wud be often enough to 
kape us from getlin' rusty,' 

"I asked him how was me father an’ 
mither* ‘Yer mither is doin' the best she 
can to kape the little home togither but your 
dad is Jus' the same as iver — drinkin’ too 
much av the mountain dew — twirlin’ his 
shilluly an' crackin' down wid it on 
somebody’s head on the laste pretinse. 
If he'd av had a thin skull in place av the 
bog boulder he’s afther wearin’, he’d have 
been dead long ago. Yer growin' inta ycr 
full manhood, Terry, an' the ould home, 
wid its idleness an’ whiskey guzzlin', is no 
place for ye now. A good drap av the moun- 
tain dew niver hurted annybody as long as 
they mixed it with common sinse. It’s a 
good servant but a poor master* 

*"A little whiskey, now an' thin. 

Is relished be the best av min. 

It drives away dull, broodin' care, 

An' makes an ace look like two pair. 

*' 'Kape a string on the latch av ycr throat, 
Terry, whin the bottle is afther bein' 
passed aroun'. 

"1 got a week off an' Danny an’ me tuck 
a trip to Lundon to see the sights* Danny 
had been there afore an' knew the ropes* 
We wandered through the Tower av London 
an’ looked at the swords an’ battle axes, an' 
the armor thim ould knights used to wear, 
an' Danny says, 'Bedads, Terry, whin thim 
fellers was all dressed up they must av been 
like big lobsters in their shells, an* they 
must av had to do a lot av poundin' wid thim 
big axes afore they cud crack won av thim 
cast iron shirts an' land a knockout punch*' 
We wint through St* PauTB Cathedral an' 
Westminater Abbey, |n’ b'lavo me, there 
was places in thim two where ye wanted to 
bow yer head an' kape quiet fer a minute. 


"There was a p'leeceman stand in' at the 
tioor av the Madam Tuasaud Wax Work Ex- 
hiiut an' Danny got me to go up to him 
an' ask him a question, an’ sure he was wax 
work like the most av the rest av the 
exhibit. Inside some av them exhibits was 
wonderful. King John sittin' at a table sign- 
ing the Magaii Charta wid all thim big 
knights stand in’ round makin' sure he didn’t 
renig — jus’ as natural as life, W'e wint 
around an* saw* some av the places that Dick- 
ens made famous* We spent hours in the 
picture galleries, an’ finally, we wound up 
lookin' at the Egyptian mummies in the 
British Museum an' Danny said they give 
him a headache, so we come out an’ hud a 
good drink av whiskey eacli to cure Danny's 
headache. 

“Even in thim days the London traffic 
was a nightmare* Whin ye wanted to cross 
a street ye gathered with ither pa pie in a 
little covey like quail, an' whin ye seen yer 
chance ye fluttered togither to a little island 
in the cintcr av the street an' waited, an’ 
whin ye got anither chance ye fluttered the 
rest av the way* 

“Our week passed all too soon* W’hin we 
got back an' the time come to say good bye 
to Danny, I felt bad. Danny said, 'Take 
good care av yourself, Terry* Live clane 
an' ye'll niver regret it. Save up yer money 
an’ don’t stay at this job too long, but go 
to America, there's far better chances there 
than there is in this ould world* Write to 
me wance In aivhile, an’ though I be but a 
poor scribe, I'll get an answer back to ye*' 
V^’e held hands a moment, an' 1 guess the 
dew was in our eyes, fer Danny wheeled 
quick an' threaded his way through the 
crowd, up the gang plank, an’ that was the 
last 1 iver saw him." 

There was a pause, and then Casey got 
up an threw some more wnod on the Are, 
and then, placing a card table close by, got 
a decanter of whisky and glasses. Filling 
the glasses he handed one to Slim, one to 
Bill, and taking the third in his hand he 
held it aloft, and said solemnly, “Here's to 
the memory av me Uncle Danny* The beat 
friend I iver had* May he rest in pace*" 
The two rose, touched glassses together 
with him, and drank* Hesuming their seats 
they sat quietly, with Casey apparently 
deep in the memories of the past. For a few 
moments they sat letting their minds wan- 
der hack over the years, each In widely 
separated channels, and then, as if by mu- 
tual consent, they produced pipes and to- 
bacco, and after due preparation, there 
arose that cheery blue smoke which does so 
much, at times, to dispel the petty cares and 
irritations of the daily grind. After the 
proper amount of incense had been burned 
at the altar of My Lady Nicotine, Casey 
began again. 

"Well, I stuck to the dock wallopin' for 
anither year an’ saved up a nice stake* Tvery 
wance in a while I wud send over a pound 
note to Danny, an’ I’d got a letter back in 
his queer, scrawly handwritin', thankin’ me 
and tellin* me the news* In the spring 1 
got acquainted wid some Canadian farm 
Ifid^, that had worked their way across on 
a cattle boat* They was fine, upstandin’ 
young fellers, an' whin I tolled thim I was 
thinkin’ av goin' to America, they says, 'Why 
not come back wid us? We travel steerage 
but that is good and clean enough fer anny 
workin' man. We got to start in a few days 
for the spring work on the farm is jus' 
openin' up, an' we got to get back fer it* 
We cud sure get ye a Job on a farm fer 
the summer an' ye wud be able to get used 
to the country, pay yer expenses an' put by 
a little besides, an' in the winters yer 
chances wud he good to get on wid wan av 
thim big lumberin' companies an' go to th© 
woods wid ua fellers.' I said, 'I’ll jus* do 
that same thing*' 


"1 wrote a letter to Danny an’ toul.d him 
me plans. I got a letter back tellin' me to 
come over if 1 bad time. He says, 'Yer dad 
is goin' from bad to worse, an' yer mither 
is none too well, an' I can't very well lave 
thim, an’ besides, I'm gettin' too ould to 
travel or to do anything but sit be the fire 
an’ smoke me ould dudeen, so come over, 
Terry, me boy, an' take yer last look at us 
fer none av us 'ull be here much longer*' 
I felt so bad whin 1 road Danny's letter that 
I almost made up me mind not to go wid 
me friends, but I know'd Danny wud rather 
have mo go an' strike out fer meself in a 
new land while I was young an' had me 
health an' strength, so I wrote back an' 
tould him that I cuddn’t go over to see him 
an' the rest as we wore lavin' in a couple av 
days, but f tould him E wud niver forget him 
or the rest, an’ I wud write often. 

"I saw the boss av the dock wallopers an' 
tould him me plans* He made me come 
inta his private office an’ sit down. He said, 
'Casey, I’m sorry to ace ye quit- Afther ye 
shamed “Black" Lawlor off the job we had 
peace an' quietness, the men have worked 
along widout so much cussin' an' sweatin’ 
an’ have done a lot more work. If ye like 
to stay i’ll give ye a pound a month more, 
an’ as soon as an openin' comoa along 
I’ll make ye a foreman.' Well, I was al- 
most tempted to stay on but final Ly, I said I’d 
decided to go. ‘Well,' he said, 'if that’s 
final, well, that's settled, but if ye iver 
want anither job, an' I'm here, jus' come to 
me an’ ye'El sure get it.’ f thanked him, 
an’ he paid me what was cornin' to me, an’ 
then h© handed me a two-pound note, an 
says, ‘Take that, too. Ye sure earned it.’ 
So 1 thanked him, shook hands an' left, 

"Mo new friends tould me to bo sure to 
get all the clothes an' things 1 needed, fer 
things was better an’ cheaper there than in 
Canada, so 1 bought me a good-sized leather 
valise an filled it, an’ strapped some things 
on th© outside av it, an' I noticed, whin I 
joined them that they had all don© likewise* 
They all had their passages back paid fer 
them be the cattle shippers an’ rvas travel- 
lin' on steerage tickets, so 1 bought a steer- 
age ticket on the same boat. I noticed 
some av the first an' second class passengers 
had their baggage held up be the custom 
olfu'ors, so 1 s'poso they'ud have to pay 
duty, but whin it come our turn vve had our 
valises opened wide fer thim to look through 
an’ they Just took wan quick look at thim, 
an' anither look at us, an' says, 'Colonists, 
eh? Pass!’ We didn’t waste anny time 
gettin' on board* 'Gosh,’ says the boys, wid 
a big sigh av relief, 'If we’d iver had to pay 
duty on our stuff we wud sure av been 
broke*' 

“We got on board, got our grips stored 
away an' had a look around* There was 
quite a lot av dirty Lookin' foreigner.^ get- 
tin’ on an' we wud sure have hated to have 
to travel wnd thim, but the ship’s officers 
herded thim all into steerage quarters in 
the bow av the boat, but the clean lookin' 
an' respectable ones was put in the stern 
wid us* We found iverythin' clean an’ the 
board was good so we had no kick cornin', 
in fact, some av the second class passengers, 
much like ourselves, said whin they saw how 
well off we was, that they would have taken 
the steerage too if they had known it was 
so good an' clean* 

"Me an' me new friends soon gets ac- 
quainted, They was all from Quebec. Two 
av thim, Tom an* Henry Grant, was brothers* 
The ither two was Frank Slade an' George 
Dubois* They had niver been far away 
from the farm afore, an' they had been 
soakin' in the sights av London, an’ some 
av the ither places, like a sponge* 1 tould 
thim m© name an' I said if all Canucks 
looked as fine an’ husky as thim, that it 
must be a fine country* They said that it 
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wass Ji good thini;;: fi^r Uiim that they was 
husky on the trip over as the weather had 
been stormy r an* they had a turhle time 
kapin^ some av the rattle from gettin’ down 
in their stallSj an* in gettin" hay an' water 
to Ihim. Wan feller — not wid their party^ — 
had got some av his ribs stove in, an' had to 
he taken to the hospital whin they landed^ 
an* a couple more was seasick fer awhile 
an' that left them short handed to do the 
worki so they said they sure earned their 
passages an’ what money tliey got paid 
Ijesidea. 

^'We were on a alow boat — it took 12 days 
in crosain* but we were havin’ a good time 
an* none av us was seasick. We was al- 
lowed to join the second class passengers on 
their deck durin* the day an* there was 
usually some kind av amusement goln' on 
there. Wan <lay they had hoxin* matches. 
The first matches was put on between boys 
av 14 and 15 years av age. They knew 
somethin* about the game an* made some 
lively irtertainmont. Finally wan av them 
was declared the winner. The feller han- 
<IHrf the ring proceedings next askeii fer a 
couple av volunteers fer the next bout from 
amongst us steerage passengers. A young 
feller, wid London rock ncy writ, all over 
his face stepped into the ring, an* he was 
follered be anither feller about the same 
weight. 

*'WelL sir, that cockney had ivory wan 
roarin’ wid laughter wId his talk an* ciown- 
in*, nn* the way ho dodged, ducked nn' 
bobbed arcun* the ring was a scream. Ha 
know’fl how to box all right an* the ither 
feller cuddn’t lay a glove on him until to- 
wards the last av the second round, which 
was the limit fer the bouts, he let the feller 
hit him, jus* a light tap an’ thin he went 
down pretendin’ to be knocked out, while 
all the crO'Wd was roarin* wid laughter, nn* 
he wuddn*t get up until afther the referee 
counted him out. Whin the crowd stopped 
laughin' the managor culled fer anither vol- 
unteer to take the cockney's place — up to 
this time the houU has all been good 
natured— an' in answer a heavy-set, young 
feller, wid a scowl on his face, steps in the 
ring. He know’d how to handle himself 
all right too, an' he tears inta the young 
feller fer all he*s worth, plainly lookin* fer 
to knock him out. The young feller is 
sure game, but he*s no match fer the ither 
wan, an* he takes a lot av punishment. Tuple 
in the crowd called shame, an’ booed tlic 
tough guy, but that didn*t make him ease up 
anny. The young feller manages to stay 
the two rounds but he*s punished pretty 
bad an* the crowd cheers him fer stayin' 
the limit. Av coureo the tough guy gets the 
decision, an* he struts aroun* to see if anny 
wan ull have the nerve to step in the ring 
wid him. 

**lt made me a little mad to see the tough 
guy spoil all the good natured fun we was 
bavin*, so, whin he had finished doin' hig 
goose steppin', an’ was jus* about to lave 
the ring, I stepped in an’ put on the gloves. 
We shook hands an’ lie tore inta me right 
away. I let him do all the fightin’ the first 
round, though it kept me pretty busy side- 
Bteppin*, dorigin* an* blockin* to kape out 
av harm’s way, an* he was fairly frothin' 
at the mouth because he cuddn’t land a 
punch an* the paple all cheerin' an' givin' 
me the glad hand. The second round ! quit 
foolin', an' caught his first rush wid a hard 
left in the bread basket that slowed him up, 
an’ thin I gave him the feamo kind av pun- 
iahmeiit he gave the young feller. I cud 
have knocked him out but I didn't want to 
end the fun too serious, so I was content to 
let him off wid bein’ groggy. Whin the 
referee raised up me hand as winner the 
crowd cheered an* near mobbed me to shako 
hands- Several more times w*e had boxin' 
matches, but they was all good natured, an* 


anny that I was in was draws. The two 
Grant brothers says to me, *Wc thought 
wo’d seen some pretty good fighters among 
the river drivers up in the lumber woods, 
but ye'd oughla be able to hould yer own 
wid anny av thim.' They taught me to 
play cards an’ we passed away a lot av time 
playln* a game called pedro. We was a 
jolly bunch, but wan day a littlo event hap- 
pened that checked our high spirits. Wan 
moruiii* a second class passenger was found 
dead in his stateroom. The burial took 
place that Same evening.” 

(Terry cnniiM(e9 his sUay ficmt tnonih.) 

SYMPATHETIC VIEW OF THE 
WARD BOSS 
(Coni limed from page llU 
the attorney general. And one of the 
most ironic lights of the book is the 
day he is called upon to give an ora- 
tion ut the request of the American 
Legion for Mickey Durm, who had been 
killed in the Avar. While on the platform 
Tim thought of the day when Mickey had 
been drafted because an old widow had 
come to Hughie pleading that her son 
would be spared the draft Ilughie was 
looking out the window when he spotted 
Mickey, drunk on the corner. He can- 
celed the hrst draft and stuck it on 
Mickey, thinking he might just as well 
be killed by a bullet as to die with 


the drink, Mickey had been on a spree 
in Paris and on his return to the front 
managed to smuggle in a bottle. The 
next day, well lit up, he went over the 
lop and was killed. The square was be- 
ing named for him — Michael Dunn 
Square, alongside Revere and all the oth- 
ers whose names are now familiar in 
history. When Tim was called on for 
his speech he pounded his chest with 
pride for his association with that gal- 
lant hei^o. 

It is a man's book and is one that gives 
a picture of life in our cities during those 
days, that are too often glossed in our 
histories. To read it w^ould give clearer 
conception to this generation of how 
onr forefathers lived, not so long ago*. 


GAY NINETIES NEUTRAL PASSED 
WITH CORSETS 

(Contlniierl frnm 15) 

to a hopeful, undiBillusioned public in 
the gay nineties. 

Perhapa the coni mere ini engineers 
wdsh to get gay again, but John Q. Public 
will probably prefer to remain sober — - 
no sprees Avith bare neutral — -the ma- 
terial which Mr. Brand tries to tell us 
is “just the same” as thi.s far hotter gay 
nineties construction. 


PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES 


Arrears, Odlclttl Notice Of, per 100 ^*-***^ JSO 

Accatmt Book. Treanuror'a.^^ 1.00 

Hanot BoxeK. 1 . 5 « 

IIhUouh, Hmutl rDUi<Ml .60 

Buttaua, Hnuill 10 k pold - t.OO 

BulluiiH, nirdhiJti 10 k LSS 

Buttling, dlatunml-Blmpcd 10 k rolcl. S.OO 

Buttans. CiilT, It. G., per palr^ 2.60 

Book, Minute for B. S. (»malll 2.00 

Book, Minute for ll. 8 . (Ini-ffo) ».06 

Hook, l>aj — I. *76 

Book, Boll Cull 1.60 

Carbon for rrrelpt books .P 5 

Cbnrm, lOk r«ttl — 4.00 

Cliarters, Hu plicate 1.00 

Completo t.roeAt Charter Outllt 25.00 

Constitution, per 100 , 7.60 

Sluffto Copies .10 

Blectrlenl Workers. Subscription per ynir 2,00 

Emblem, AutomoliHe l.GO 

EuTfllopei, Omcrhit, per 1.00 

GutcIr, — ..*50 

l>odcer, looHfi leiif binder Financial Sec- 
rctnxy'Sj 26 tab Index 6.50 


Ledsrer pitcrs to Ot nboxc ledRCr, p^r 100 1.50 

Ijcdffer, FI unnHu I Secretaire 1(10 piii^rii 5.00 
Ledger. FlunnHitl Secretary's, 200 piigcs 4.50 
Ledger, Financial Secretary's 400 pngee 6.76 
(Bxlra Heavy Binding!! 

rjcdger, loose-leaf research. Including tubs 15.00 
Ledger sbeetfl for above per I00^_ 2.50 


Labels, Metal, per lOO .... 2.50 

l.abelH. Fuper, per 100^ xr .30 

ijibels, large size for house wiring, per 

100 .60 

Taper, OlTlehi] Letter, per lOO....-^, .75 

lUtuals, extra each .66 

Bccelpt Hook. Applicants <30u receipts! __ 1^75 

Keecipt Book. Applicants (750 receipts) 3.50 

Itecclpt Book, 6f embers (3^ receipts) L76 

Receipt Hook, Members (750 receipts) 3.50 

Receipt Book, Mlacellaneoaa (300 re- 
ceipts) 1,76 

Receipt Book, Mlscellazteous (750 re- 
ceipts) . . 3.50 

Receipt Book, Overtime nssessmetit (300 

receipts) 1.75 

Receipt Bookj. Overtime assessment (756 

recolptfl) 3,50 

Receipt Book, Temporary (300 receipts). 1,76 

Receipt Hijuk, Temporary (tMI rccclvitft)..- .75 

Rcccljit Book, Financial Hccrclary's ,35 

Rm^clpi Book, Tre4isurer's ,36 

Hecelpt Hulders, each .26 

Researi’li weekly report cards, per 106^ .50 

Rings, lOk gold 0,011 

Seal, rut of 1.00 

Seal ^ 4.0« 

.Seal (pocket) 7.50 

Withdrawal Curds, with Trims, Cds-, per 

dozen ,60 

W'nrrant Hook. Tor 11. S,— .56 


FOR E. W, B, A. 

Hook, MlntiCe — 1,50 Single Copies . ,10 

charters, Hupllcntcs .... .50 Rituals, each .25 

Constitution anil By-Laws, per 100 ,„, xxr — ■ 7.50 Ketn statement Blanks, per 100-..,.^. ,76 


METAL 



Vtip nr " 




LABEL 


NOTK — The above articles ttiil be supplied when tho requisite amount of cash accompanies 
th* rirder. HtlicriViae the order will not be recognized. All supplies sent by us have postage 
or express charges prepaid. 

ADDRESS, G. M. BUGNIAZET, I. S. 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM NOVEMBER 11 
TO DECEMBER 10. 1936 


L. tr. 


Ti. Ih 

Number !i 

L. V. 

NuMtiltriK 

h. LT. 

Numbers 

h. U. 

NumbsiBS 

1.0- 

iiiong 

115635 

39- 

251634 

25t04t 

107 

011554 

011590 

190 

'^00621 

200608 

399- 

017029 

01 81 50 

1 

01720 

81720 

30, , 


273655 

lOB 

.,,022210 

022245 

197 

,436501 

436590 

399 __ 

—022651 

6220D4 


^ 14351 

14500 

40 

89030 

89^50 

1 in 

1 39109 

1 39 1 24 

197_„*. 

,,522892 

522990 

390 

966574 

966593 

1 

1B3397 

1334 33 

40,. _ 

..184037 

1B4040 

110 

108517 

1 08056 

200 

III 08 391 

96B479 

311.. 

309008 

860158 

1 

280704 

280754 

40- , 

--116501 

415713 


.—753741 

753743 

294 


237580 

312,- 

17178 

17231 


345098 

345750 

40 

5 880 85 

588113 

lift 

23701 

23719 

205 

,526261 

526277 

SIS., 

293708 

293709 

1 

447001 

447037 

4t . 

72815 

72822 

iia 

28087 

28001 

298 

884780 

SS4797 

313.. 

,-,331501 

831527 

2 

.^1441104 

144905 

41__. 

. 709411 

700515 

113._. 

._-75957G 

759600 

209 

21385 

21408 

313. 

709809 


2 

.310741 

310935 

41 

714323 

714443 

114 

235344 

235345 

210 

291880 

204903 

317,. 

17864 

17884 

B‘3 

F 1353-1383 

41__. 

927189 

0273T1 

115,,. 

508919 

508034 

211 

. 12358 

12301 

318— 

,,,721952 

724979 

B‘3 

_F 2130-2332 

42 . 

973073 

073678 

110 

..423001 

423002 

211,. . 

351B51 

351870 

310-- 

,,*952413 

052418 

B3 

31 3482-3000 

44.. 

970370 

970382 

1 10 

. .951 038 

951750 

211 

.500131 

566100 

321.. 

,**.752008 

752091 


-M 304 3 -4230 

45. 

508729 

,108 74 2 

121 

02132 

62214 

2X2 

31424 

Si 482 

322. . 

-..254001 


I^S , 

4401-4480 

40... 

..314401 

314471 

121 

245471 

245473 

212 , 

1 91959 

91970 

322.. 

...058041 


B 3 „ 

AJ 33570 33600 

40... 

_ .581021 

581040 

!*>«> 

22820 

£2827 

212-11 I 

51091 

51995 

323.- 

— , 2924 

2020 

E 3 

AJ 33885-34000 

46 

.. 073391 

073690 


44867 

44879 

2t2 

121755 

] 21085 

323. . 

-- 118013 

118005 

B-K 

_AJ 34040-34200 

48.. 


1 50000 

122 

277811 

277020 

212 

301 702 


32-1,. 

, _ -209955 


B-3 

A.I 31242-34275 

48 „ , - 

191357 

191387 

1^4 

290751 

291000 

213 

32960 

33340 

324 — 

---608040 

008960 

E-3 

_AJ 34 

433 34504 

48_... 

. -426001 

420027 

124.^ 

.*,422251 

4222T2 

213..^- 

-41 1118 

411189 

325 - . 

9953 

9004 

B-3 

4-AP 

340-372 

48.., 

598961 

590000 

124 

”772875 

772912 

2ia 

1 1 3323 

41 3372 

325— 

_*_929780 

029830 

B 3 


320-326 

no _ _ 

.222287 

222280 

125 

104828 

105000 

214. 

. 10015 

10628 

320 - 

,,137121 

137228 

B 3— 

ET 

1^81-582 

50 

_ 378001 

378003 

125 

68 500 

26R5BB 

214 

,251154 

£54284 

326.. 

290700 

296768 

B-3 

KII 

030-033 

50 

907480 

997500 

125 

—314133 

314155 

214 

309007 

309008 

328.. 

.-.928050 

92H079 

B-3 

-OA 13578- 13ROO 

52-., 

1 03724 


125 

..383251 

383638 

211, 

.480629 

486639 

329., 

...222574 

22257B 

B 3 

-OA 13728-13741 

ri'-» 

,323251 

323298 

127.. 

.,822898 

822903 

217,- . 

253100 

253179 

329. 

. . .177458 

177177 

B3_. . 

OA 1 3047-14000 

52 

301 622 

363001 

129 

305278 

305281 

222 

109145 

190158 

329- , 

.. -241036 

241155 


^OA 14030-14116 

52. 

362351 


129.-- 

—002415 

902427 

223.- 

038777 

038813 

332. . 

28570 


B 3 

_OA 14208-14220 

52. 

020053 

021000 

130. _ 

, 345860 

145894 

224, - , _ 

. 807368 

897429 

332. - 


49943 

B 

^OA 14001-14690 

53. 

280050 

2B0714 

130 

,.339128 

33934 1 

225— ' r 

.770781 

770780 

332. 

. . 004230 

961300 

B 3^ ^ 

OA 15812-15838 

55 

163001 

1 6361 8 

1."?0 

014104 

014400 

226. . 

‘5'»0 10 

22071 

333.. 

. .243768 

243709 

B-3 

XG 71180-71200 

56, 

,, 60371 

60375 

130. . 

-.021151 

021 225 

229, 

*973398 

073405 

333,, 

---303109 

393201 

B-3_ 

XG 71 

522 71000 

50 

221 131 

2*^1145 

131 

30006 

39097 

230— , 

. 41043 

41110 

335__ 

, , 7899S1 

789089 

B 3 

XG 71704-71800 

57 

318747 

31 8750 

131 

170437 

170450 

231 

197428 

307489 

33B__ 


753495 

B-3 

XG 72001-72028 

57 

, 437251 

437261 

133.. 

..304472 

304491 

232 

.22755 4 

227550 

339,, 

- . -116535 

116578 

B 3 

XG 72201-72211 

58 . 

. 151252 

151500 

135 

__ 75 7 77 9 

757860 

232 

.851597 

851020 

34n__ 

. 43225 

433B4 

4^ 

_254278 

254284 

58 

151501 

151B19 

130. 

..212072 

212070 

233 

.177914 

most 

341.. 

— - 80324 



355850 

355070 

58 

152201 

152000 

136... 

- -709873 

700960 

235 

880771 

886781 

3I1„, 

108777 

1DSS17 

3 

715081 

718070 

58 

185426 

185t73 

136 

_ 987382 

987431 

236_,„- 

-038081 

938988 

Sl£__ 

.-,££4403 

224409 

6____ 

^147108 

147275 

58 , . . 

. .597354 

597852 

1 38 

..R99602 

899092 

237 

-508292 

508341 

314 — 

,--844725 

844738 

6 - 

^105888 

188192 

58 

702741 

702750 

139-.- 

--93924T 

939266 

240_,_, 

-550090 

5501 14 

Sl7-_ 

,,,174374 

174 146 

7_^ ^ 

^ 14700 

14805 

50, 

1287H 

128752 

141-. 

..880003 

880084 

241 


380681 

348-^ 

,,-302410 

302545 

7 

_lltmi5 

119144 

59_ . . 

-163305 

103392 

143--. 

..406280 

406296 

243 

- 51036 

51044 

349-- 

-,194251 

194335 

8 

. 12487 

12000 

60 _ 

252990 

253000 

145.._ 

..149015 

149608 

243 

139338 

130352 

349 

,_-204032 

294904 

8 

. 10248 

10252 

60. . 

315815 

315885 

145 ^ 

610164 

010272 

245___- 

-277400 

277505 

349— 

710877 

711150 

8 

.133750 

133813 

64 . , 

. 13700 

13738 

140 

__241502 

241683 

245 

.365841 

360327 

S49_, 

725401 

725084 

B 9 

.188502 

188610 

64. . . 

- .122300 

122310 

140,-^ 

„312013 


246 

.765517 

765534 

319— 

,-,948437 

943500 

B-9 

,280320 

289500 

64-- , 

.500030 

500947 

150,-^ 

,,084353 

084302 

247 

-318724 

318740 

sno_,. 

,—168002 


B D__.. 

. 375751 

375009 

64- 

722881 

723080 

151 

47760 

47769 


- 98404 

98417 

351 

112503 

112583 

B-0 


40810 

66- , 

1 78865 

178886 

mi, 

—283050 

281259 

253i:“: 

374273 

374 295 

352... 

... 88328 

38330 

B’9 -- 

44204 

44511 

66 

321847 

321859 

301 

486350 

466379 

254 

905288 

095294 

352... 

.__2S1506 

281000 


-173-540 

173556 

66-^, 

050534 

050860 

151 

—425251 

125350 

255 

_ 50922 

50027 

353... 

58534 

53715 

B9, 

,081008 

081 1 85 

67 

523140 

523109 

152 

199409 


256 

51 6225 

5162SB 

353_„, 

192072 

102070 


083571 

083640 

68. 

. 59401 


152 

737051 

737669 

257- 

-193T11 

10ST14 

353 

.-.710450 

716182 

It) 

240845 

240853 

08- 

155047 

155718 

153. 

31233 

31230 

257.. * 

.205090 

265034 

354__. 

0401 

0519 

14 

24R302 

240397 

08 

.437075 

437091 

153—- 

-,980579 

9890 13 

259.. . 

465055 

405063 

354_.. 

...193438 


10 

140821 

146804 

mi. 

533f(91 

533007 

155, 

, 300116 

R001 20 

369-. 

.1116916 

01 6087 

357-». 

.—813948 

313987 

10 

.313800 

313813 

72-, 

. . 958770 

958781 

1 50,_„ 

—235801 

235900 

202 

-164881 

10191S 

357—. 

.—381001 

38UI30 

17 

-175884 

175893 

73 

2247! 

221 84 

158 

218865 

218876 

262 

677031 

677982 

357... 

...824 911 

8251190 

17 

_ 2 53 820 

253820 

73-- 

. 289632 

280718 

158.. 

..441304 

441300 

263 

.817847 

817867 

358. 

.,,114460 

114449 

17 

340007 

341490 

73- _ 

.771003 

771 1 12 

159___ 

__ 07107 

07216 

265 

263923 

263030 

358,- 

-,676378 

070458 

38 

_307773 

307800 

70.. 

.. 48038 

48044 

160.. _ 

.. 21700 

21794 

267.. 

,512797 

512801 

300, . 

-.239934 

240000 

18 

313201 

313273 

70 

..274714 

274779 

160. 

..104096 

10-1698 

269 

12013 


360. . 

.,,249092 

219123 

18 

317271 

317870 

77. . 

,-201230 

20 T 750 

161 

495213 

405228 

209 

.357142 

S 57 179 

300. . 


253539 

18 

.474100 

474114 

7T 

283149 

283226 

1 63— 

, 13093 

13097 

270 

51 1064 

51 1073 

363 

.—417648 

417077 

21 

709017 

7GOO20 

77 

- -428251 

4 2884 1 

103 

000552 

Ory003S 

271 — 

224502 


367 

. 500680 

500094 

22 

.142027 

142631 

79- 

-- 109881 

109952 

164.- _ 

..131511 

131810 

271_— .. 

.202461 

202482 

370 

—.030849 

939855 

22ll_ 1 

.145202 

145323 

81-. 

..125409 

12550! 

164... 

-.705151 

705400 

275 

_ 758050 

758974 

371... 

...SO 7825 

807833 

pty 

500810 

600940 

82 

.300825 

300910 

164 

706541 

706050 

277 

71 2848 


372 

55226 


2e5 „ 

200O20 

200038 

83. - 

. .157996 

15 8050 

100,., 

,,222010 

222073 

277 - 


29S45T 

372,,. 

.—806707 

800714 

25 

221005 

221090 

83 

..282521 

282750 

166 

^39598 

239600 

'.JT7 

*>09701 


375-,, 

.,,509996 

500917 

20 

_ 75810 

75814 

83. 

.-423751 

423B35 

106 

—450350 

459381 

•J.fR 

0158 

0172 

377.,. 

.*,459009 

450631 

26^-. ^ 

^193020 

194000 

83., 

_ -007681 

fi0772i 

160, 

,.*780076 

780082 

278 

. 28897 

2B901 

S77— , 

.—544072 

544114 

20 

31 


84 

V99927 

299954 

173 

524854 

624861 

280 

058176 

058187 

370 

*.,707875 

707885 

26 

164473 

164513 

84 

.„350772 

350930 

175 

294154 

29-1 1 63 

281 

252172 

252478 

382 

203003 

£03015 

20 

307904 

B0831S 

86 

101414 

101417 

175 

456139 

456155 

231__, - 

,083740 

0S3701 

38'* 

..,545785 

545821 

27 

.185045 

1 85653 

86,- 

-_1 27096 

127455 

175- 

037055 

937100 

284 

- 6011 

0614 

389—. 

.__21964S 

219050 

28^_ 

00588 

06007 

86, 

--085271 

085392 

170- 

70 8482 

703498 

284 

. 02334 

62300 

300,,, 

.*.169025 

109028 

28 

.120230 

120237 

87 

886101 

8B0173 

177. 

10024 

19025 

2S8„.. 

, 52551 


390,,. 

..,281483 

281498 

28 

.544417 

644564 

88-- 

-064141 

064164 

177... 

..203335 

293390 

288 

-013450 

61 3493 

393— 

*.. 41718 

41719 

30 

^404041 

494050 

90 

- 7006 

7010 

177 

„727653 

727784 

290 

.061163 

061169 

393... 

.,010827 

510840 

31 

184816 

1B4B19 

90 

..111117 

111250 

1 80 

308710 

308719 

291 

342513 

342520 

30 1 . _ . 

, ,22560X 

225025 

31 


314250 

B-91.-„ 

._2409S3 

240997 

ISO 

^4i008 

242014 

292 

. 8867 1 

88672 

397-.- 

72949 


31. 

_477758 

417761 

B-01 - - - 

-_ 757300 

757313 

181 

—353301 

363392 

292 

.144320 

144412 

307.,- 

780717 

789701 

31 

.442501 

442630 

93.- 

-035317 

935319 

183-.^ 

— 10850 

10801 

292-. 

.276303 

276790 

400,,. 

.,,724248 

724209 

32 

244378 


94-- 

1140454 

940460 

183 

219338 

219355 

293-..-.. 

.300301 

3993S5 

401,^. 

.,,196092 

190090 

32 

.773255 

773270 

95 

_ 310508 

310510 

1B4 

107571 


295 

.775936 

775052 

101, 

038010 

0380-16 

33 

24 7284 

2472BS 

95 

761081 

701100 

184 

444700 

444714 


771371 

771 STS 

403 

..-787584 

787592 

34 

30902 

40007 

90, , 

. 06824 

00890 

185 

— 168M1 

168617 

301 

.271389 

274407 

406 

-,801937 

891957 

34 

80872 

86983 

96 

45T821 

457851 

185,^- 

.^197402 

197-103 


. 21645 


407-., 

., 20147 

29453 

34 

57371 1 

573828 

99 

126824 

126826 

186 

__ 7 79 2 55 

719207 

3(12 

. 25930 

25941 

408 

149422 

149458 

34 

342751 

31 2787 

09 

361099 

361215 

190.. 

-.22787-1 


302,- . 

290048 

200073 

408_,. 

.,,172889 

172890 

35 

310320 

310327 

99 _ 

.721038 

721106 

190... 

-.345778 

346842 

304... - 

240312 


498 

.*,343531 

343654 

35 

^896007 

890112 

100_ 

37029 


191.__ 

,,254807 


304 

3B1751 

381702 

408,— 

-.055387 

955390 

30-^- 

, 21907 

22001 

100 - 

. , 1 17819 

14TS42 

101,,, 

778005 

778707 

304 

950960 

000900 

409,*. 

... 20990 

21000 

3« 

44157 

44103 

101 . , 

284793 

384 799 

1 93*^_. 

176160 

1 76250 

305^^ ^ 

24 1 70 

24195 

499-,. 

.139530 


30 

255001 

255629 

102 

-.279 103 

270465 

1 03 

-- 432001 

432033 

306 

. 28274 


409.*.. 

.-£58091 

258021 

37 

.370254 

37 62 TO 

102 

309841 

309903 ' 

193 

610056 

019994 

306 

930574 

030020 

413 

41121 

41122 

38 

137023 

1 37050 

105. - 

188356 

488304 

194 

-.278755 

278880 

307 

.225001 

225010 

413,., 

,,312820 

312802 

38___^ 

.183177 

183649 

106 , 

225324 

225307 

194 

723317 

723371 

307.. — , 

230858 

£30665 

413 

.,-606273 

600304 

38_ 

_ 08 0154 

080030 

106_ . 

1-205111 

205112 

195 

..147827 

HT828 

307 

.248085 

248700 

415.*. 

49817 

49843 

38 

.607871 

098118 

T06 

4 4 7909 

448007 

195 

. .330842 

339964 

308 

. 87094 

87990 

415--- 

. 143758 

143774 

30 

_181079 

182223 

107— 

..2-10007 

24O0B4 

196 

—121584 

121590 

308 

.779599 

770618 

415--- 

.762179 

702491 
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L. U, 

Kujjuebs 

L. U. 

Numbers 

L. 1. 

Numiieh» 

L. U. 

NUBtilEIlH 

L. U. 

NUMHEHS 


..287345 

23730S 

553 

227092 

227099 

11003--. 

..273HS0 

273964 

763. __ 

— 239455 

239540 

882 

,218449 

218407 

417 

207100 

267129 

554 

032047 

932059 

K 003-- 

.589888 

580880 

703^,. 

. 200102 

'250100 

882 

*809923 

3 00027 


3317^^ 

33UJ7 

555 

311 703 


B-603 

43219 

43305 

764 

507008 

507 6 30 

882 

.707102 

TOTIOO 

li -I1K 

^lOHTOff 

108760 


OO1440 

5614S6 

664 

.* 83433 

83437 

705 — 

24S2 

2409 

885- 

- 3U080 


IM 1 H 

' *>42703 

242706 

556 

29170 

20200 

064 - 

__3U0015 

300U93 

765. 

-__2001O8 

209110 

885 

*235592 

235016 

if -4 1 ^ 

340501 

340505 

507 

782875 

7828S7 

005 , 

..148713 

14B737 

770— 

81705 

81700 

880 

*192789 


li 4!W " 

” 47 1205 

471276 

558 

95047 

05OS7 

005 

-.012912 

612915 

770 

21U027 

210107 

880 

*375001 

375030 


S790 

SS08 

558- 

-138123 

138320 
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MASTER ANTENNA SYSTEM 
DESCRiBED 

(ContEnued from page 13) 

against wall or coping by means of a 
lower elbow and by tees, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. Such masts 
will last for many years, and therefore 
prove cheapest in the long run. 

The aerial consists of two lengths of 
wire joined together by a transfer unit 
carrying the upper end of the transmis- 
sion line. Long insulators and short 
strain insulators are inserted at the sup- 
port ends of the wire* The transmission 
line leads to a lightning arrester, and 
then goes to the outlets below. It may 
be strung along the walls, or run through 
conduit or BXj according to the exposed 
or concealed nature of the job. 

At each outlet the coupler unit m con- 
nected with the transmission line. There 
is a red lead that connects with the red 
wire of the transmission line, and a 
black lead for the black wire. The job 
is color-coded for polarity, simplifying 
all connections* The coupler is either 
mounted in the exposed t^e outlet, or 
is mounted in a standard outlet box 
which is provided with a suitable face 
plate* In the latter ease, a pin-jack face 
or a polarized receptacle will be found 
most acceptable. The polarized plug, 
intended strictly for radio outlet use, 
preclude.^ the insertion of antenna and 
ground leads in the usual power re- 
ceptacle. 

A most popular outlet arrangement 
combines the power outlet and the radio 
outlet in a single four-inch square box. 
A double receptacle face plate is used, 
with one set of parallel slots for the 
usual attachment plug and the other 
with slots at an angle for the aerial-and- 
ground radio plug* 

Each outlet is tested just as soon as 
connections have been completed, by 
means of a typical midget set. Thus, 
the job is completed step by step, and 
known to be in proper working order 
at any stage. This eliminates the trou- 
ble and expense of straightening out a 
faulty installation* 


Private Dwellingt U»e It 
Although the maater antenna system finds 
its best prospects among apartTnent housesj 
hotels, hospitals^ club houses and other large 
buildings, it is meeting with surprising ac- 
ceptance among owners of private dwellings* 
This is of course to be expected in a day and 
age that is fully radio minded* The usual 
household has a diversity of radio interests. 
The lady of the house will hardly care to hear 
a talk on the latest forms of taxes, while the 
gentleman of the house will certainly shut off 
a beauty hint talk. The maid can hardly be 
expected to be satisfied with a talk on invest- 
ment trusts^ while the chauffeur will cer- 
tainly not waste his spare time cm that talk 
on antique furniture. Hence several radio 
sets become necessary in the houseboldi even 
of the more modest category. And sets these 
days need not be costly,, for the midgets selling 
for less than $10 are adequate for use in the 
kitchen or maid^s room or children's play 
mom* It becomes necessary^ however, to pro- 
vide for the aerial and ground connections. 
For the eake of neatness and economy , the 
master antenna system is the logical solution. 
The single aerial may be strung from out- 
siiie, if surroundings permit or in the attic. 
The transmission line runs down through 
partitions and floors to the various outlets* 
If the work is done at the time of construc- 
tion, with open framework, the cost is insig- 
nificant because of the knob-and-tube wiring. 
But even in the standing house, the wiring 
can be readily snaked hrough partitions 
anti floors* The radio wiring of private homes 
thus brings the master antenna system op- 
portunity to the smallest town, regardless of 
absence of apartment houses, hotels and hos- 
pitals* Manufacturers of master antenna 
systems are rapidly putting over the thought 
that fully-wired building is wired for 
radio,” And the American people, being par- 
ticularly susceptible to the whims of the 
sloganoer* are sure to react favorably to the 
suggestion, which will mean a large volume of 
such business in the private residence field as 
well as public buildings* 

Meanwhile, the strides made in radio sets, 
particularly the all-wave kind, call for some- 
thing more than the home-made aerial* No 
modern set can work at its best without a 
modern dipole antenna system with provisions 
for suppressing inductive interference* In 
many apartment houses the modern radio set 
fails to function properly. Signals are weak 
and in many instances drowned out by buL-k* 
ground noises* Overseas short-wave pro- 
grams are practically out of the question* 
Home-made aerials on the crowded roofs fail 


to get away from the inductive interference 
of motors, contactors, nwitches and other 
electrical equipment In the building, let alone 
the shielding or blanketing effect between 
closely packed aerials* 

The master antenna system with its dipole 
aerial and noise reducing features, is the solu- 
tion of today's apartment house, hotel, hos- 
pital, club house and other public building 
problem. At a cost of $5 per outlet, more or 
less^ any number of sets are individually and 
independently operated at maximum efli- 
ciency* At very little more cost per outlet, 
the private dwelling may be wired for any 
number of sets* Handy, inexpensive midget 
sets may be carried from room to room and 
plugged in the nearest radio outlet, thus 
bringing entertainment and enlightenment 
to any member of the family in any part of 
the house* 

The latest development in the master an- 
tenna system art is the radio wiring of deluxe 
trains* The stream-lined Burlington Zephyrs, 
for example, are provided with a master an- 
teiimi sjyatcm and the necesaary rudio outlets 
for the compartments or drawing rooms* The 
porter can bring any passenger a high-grade 
Stromberg-CaTlson radio set which mounts on 
the wall and plugs into the nearby radio and 
power outlet* 

The master antenna system, in combination 
with special midget sets operating earphones 
instead of loud-speaker, brings radio enter- 
tainment to the hospital, oven in the public 
wards* There are special radio pillows avail- 
able, in which the loud speaker is placed. Al- 
though the program may be plainly heard by 
the patient resting on the pillow, it will not be 
heard by anyone a few feet away. Thus each 
patient may enjoy radio programs without 
bringing bedlam to the ward or room shared 
by others* 

There's gold in dem dar master antenna 
systems! And It's a job for the electrical 
ivorker rather than the radio service man. In 
fact, manufacturers of the required parts and 
materials are keenly anxious to get electrical 
contractors and electriciana interested, so 
that the work may he in good hands^ It only 
renmins for electrical workers to get the facts 
and then start in on what promises to be a 
welcomed bit of additional business. So the 
next move is up to you — and your boas, if you 
have one* 
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Kmg*s Freedom 
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U'eirnme back t& the Dnke! 

Ballyhoo 

J have bnllyhooetl for side 

Hefore the daya of Bully Buodf 
When married men would ^ncak inaidc 
For the show was just for menj. 

And with the old- time medicine show* 

I fur a lung time sold my ware 
Tu the unsuspecting public 
Bhnuld I catch them unaware^ 

My meclknne^ were colorful 

And would harm not man or mule. 

The people fell for dattcry, 

Man was always thus* a foul. 

A gasoline torch and a banjo, 

A dance, a comic song or two. 

And folks w'ould stand for hours 
To hear my hunk and ballyhoo, 

“Step right up close r, friends/^ 

I would say, and start my lure, 

“In thl.s brittle I have a remedy - 
All >uur ailiiieiits it will cure, 

“Have you got fallen arches? 

Ingrown toenails, dandruff, fits? 

Or perhaps your dog or goldfish 
Is suffering from the itch? 

“1 will remove your w'arts or bunions, 

Stop that falling of your hair; 

One hottle of this emul^inn 

And that blemished skin is fair.*' 

Hut you have all heartl this story 
And perhaps fell for it yuurEudf, 

Ami carted home bottle after buttle 
To litter up your medicine shelf j 

The luillyhoo has changed n bit 
Since in those days of old, 

Hat the system hasn't e hanged a lot, 

It*s tlie same old story told. 

1 iisteail uf bottles now they sell 

Salve tn the form of a I. O* charter, 
John Lewis now does the bully boo 
With his cure for trade and barter; 

Like myself* he uses ballyhoo* 

Belling cures for man or mules. 

Hut colored* sweetened water 
Never cured anyone but foids* 

KnwAan K. Dukes hike, 

The Duke of Toledo, 

L. U. No* 245* 


fJ/r, mom ion! Thvg’re ot it ogoht! 

Barrack-Room Ballad 
C With £vp<ilugicH tu M r* KipMng.) 

1 sits me eIowu to supper, “What“ says t, 
“beef stew again ? 

I’d like to sink my molars in slrluin now nnd 
lhen*“ 

“Oh yeahl“ says ahe. “Well* you'll eat that, 
like it, too, wise guy.“ 

Of eourae* 1 ate tiie blooming stufl', but to 
myself says I: 

f’horus — 

“Oh* it’s ‘Sleepy this,^ and •Sleepy that/ and 
•(Ho and seratch your neck!' 

Hut It’s * Honey/ 'Pet' und ‘Dearie/ when T get 
the old pay check* 

When 1 get the old pay check* my fads, when 1 
get the old pay check* 

Oh, Ifs "Honey/ "Pet* and 'Dearie/ when I get 
the old pay check." 

I said to her, “Now listen, Hnbe; please lend 
to me a fin. 

We've planned a atusl game up at Ban/s and 
Tm a sitlin* in. 

ni give it back tomumnv, with another (in 
us well*" 

Blie Time up like an ictdjerg and she says, 
*i will, like fun*" 

("horuK — 

Oh, it*8 “Sleepy this," and “Sleepy that“ and 
“You*U stay home* you hound!" 

Hut she’s just as sweet an honey when my pay 
day rolls around. 

When pay-day rolls around* my lada, etc* 

SuiEPy Steve, 

L* U* No. 9* 


Co Up, Vounf Man 

Some say. Go W"est, some say, Oo east! 

Some say* Go north, and south. 

Hut 1 say, Go up, young man, go up! 

A worm will crawl and leave his trail. 

There is nothing there inspiring* 

A bird will fly tu lofty heights, 

A picture more beguiling. 

Tu eorumt'r all your I riding ills. 

Thrtfugh life's tragic imilng, 

A lofty mind makes u lighter heart, 

.Success in the begiiifiing. 

Up, up, up! And with eaKe you'll rule the day; 
Up, up, up! And be ready for the fray. 

Stand up in your boots us you travel. 

He not like a clown, 

Take the whip and the punch from whence il 
may come 

With always a smile, not a frown* 

For the buildings that surround you 
(lO not into the ground. 

Their base is sure to make their height secure, 
For they go up, up up! 

Bo climb each day, in every way. 

With u head up, higli uuil cheery* 

Think* say und do the things that are kind. 
And the lowly mind just leave behind, 

Ami travel up, up, up! 


And as you travel, grow, spread out like a 
lofty tree, 

Keac'h forth and take the gooda that are 
youra — 

Hut no more than belungH In tliee, 

Fur perhaps some poiir unfortunate soul 
iieedfi ftbuUer froiu tl'ie rain, 

J'ass some along to him, anti give him a stnrl 
again. 

So each kind thought and act in daily life 
Will he to you a pleasure. 

It will liuild you up to mountainous height 
And fill your soul with keen delight 
While you're traveling up, up* up! 

BKNJA.MIN IL CAfjPENTER, 

Loral No. 103, Boston, Mass. 


Essences of Unionism 

Fve iilwmys stood from early childhood 
For better things and ideals; 

Though Uncle would tickle when he'd give 
me a nickel 

To stem the urging appeals. 

As r grew older my fervor was holder, 

A nickel was pconutti to me: 

Hut Undo he leers at my crocodile tears, 
Donations increasing sulhciently* 

fin the march of time, I'd ask for a dime, 
.^nd later 'twas raised to a quarter; 
Squinting over his glassey, he'd say some- 
thing about asses, 

And not doing the things they oughter. 

In ativandng age IW reached the stage 
Where 1 wanted to go “a-s porting;” 

Hut Uncle he rears, with paternal fears, 

At the spending on the girls I'm acourtin^* 

Bo one day he flares* at me he blares 
That money has no value to an elf; 
••Gosh hang it! Gol dern it! Go out and 
earn it I 

Go work and strive for yourself!** 

Financed with pliers to twist some wires, 

I signed up with the union, and then 
I learned a trade and an Alec was made. 

To Unde I chided: “Say when!" 

*In n union's phase, seeking a raise, 

AfuJ as a member selected so newly; 

The rofUractors were aligned, an agreement 
signed. 

Who was on the comnritlee? But yours 
truly I 

From the day I wms born, I could pipe a horn 
As a union man from the snow's; 

My constant rail wa^ a Ktldlng tcale* 

Just ask my Uncle: lie knows! 


•As a eharter member of I.ocal No* 177, 
Jacksonville* Fla.* was on the first ’wage 
CO 111 in it tee to approach the contractors for a 
raitae. W'e got it! 

William E. Han.^on* 

L* U. No* lOa* 


New Year** Morn 

"We're so erimded at our house* I wonder if 
you*d let me put my Htew in your ice box?” 
“Gosh* why do that? Why not just put the 
ice on his head?” 



The world bestows its big prizes, both in money 
and honors, for but one thing. 

And that is Initiative. 

What is Initiative? 

I’ll tell you: It is doing the right thing without 
being told. 

Elbert Hubbard. 



